CROSSING A GLACIER: A HOLIDAY ADVENTURE 
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The Golden Image 


BY E. BURROWES 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘OF NO ACCOUNT,” ETC. 


“T\HE greatest thing in the world to 
be desired?” repeated Gretton, 
taking the cigarette from his lips, 

and glancing at the speaker with a lazy 
smile. “Money, undoubtedly money. 
There can be nothing like it; it means 
power and position; it means the making 
of a career instead of the marring of 
it. Whether it is given to the nation 
or the individual you can see for yourself 
the same result. Look at the relative 
positions of England and Spain, for in- 
stance: the one wealthy, and the other 
little better than a pauper. Imagine a 
state of things which makes it necessary 
to raise war funds by bullfights! It is 
grotesque. But there it is, you see, the 
want of money. I suppose no one ever 
thinks they can have enough, and they 
aren’t far wrong, eh, Ramsay?” 

The older of the two men who were 
being entertained by Gretton’s views on 
things in general, knocked the ashes from 
his pipe. His was the face of a thinker; 
he had already done great things at the 
"Varsity. 

“The best definition I ever heard of 
‘enough,’” he said, with a grave smile 
lighting up his dark face, “was ‘just a 
little more.’ It exactly fits it, I think. 
As to your idea, Gretton, that money is 
the greatest factor in the prosperity of a 
nation or an individual—well, I don’t go 
quite as far as that perhaps.” 

“Ah! well, it wouldn’t be your place 
to hold such views, my dear fellow,” said 
Gretton, “seeing that you are going into 
the Church. Even there you want money 
though; you parsons are the best beggars 
in the land, you know!” 

“If people would take their responsibili- 
ties upon their own shoulders of their own 
accord, we should be spared the begging 
element,” said Ramsay, getting up from 
his chair. 

Gretton laughed. 

“You hit out from the shoulder, old 
chap,” he said in his good-natured way; 
“you're not going, are you? The night 
is young. Oh, reading! Of course—your 
exam. is coming on.’ 


“And mine,” said the man who had 
been sitting in the corner, silently smoking ; 
“our ways lie in the same direction, 
Ramsay, so we may as well go together. 
I’ve got some reading to do to-night.” 

“ What is it, Lankester—Indian Civil?” 
said Gretton. 

Lankester nodded. 

“ Yes—I shan’t pull it off though. It’s 
a beastly stiff thing. You don’t seem to 
be overburdened with work.” 

“1? I’m supposed to be going to the 
Bar—that was the Governor’s idea, you 
know, but I’ve a better thing than that 
in my eye. Money-making!” 

“ Lucky chap,” said Lankester, slipping 
into his overcoat; “ready, Ramsay? Well, 
good-night, Gretton.”’ 

The two men walked down the quiet 
street. Overhead a young moon sailed in 
the dark sky ; stars twinkled in her wake. 

Totally dissimilar both in appearance 
and tastes, Jim Lankester and George 
Ramsay had struck up a strong and un- 
demonstrative friendship. Ramsay was 
the senior by a couple of years; he was 
the thinker and the scholar by nature and 
selection. Lankester was what is usually 
known as a good all-round sort of fellow, 
with nothing remarkable in the way of 
talents to distinguish him from the hun- 
dreds of young Englishmen who pass 
through a college career with more or 
less brilliancy. 

“And if the Indian Civil is too good for 
you?” said Ramsay, breaking the silence. 
“Have you contemplated the possibility of 
being ploughed ?” 

“Tt’s about the only possibility I can 
contemplate,” said Lankester with a rueful 
laugh. “I suppose if everything else fails 
I shall go into the Church.” 

He spoke lightly, and the other man 
winced. 

“ Rather a case of offering the refuse to 
the Almighty, Jim,” he said quietly. “I 
won't ask you to come in to-night, old 
chap, as we both have work to do. Good- 
night.” 

They had reached the door of Ramsay’s 
diggings. He took out his latch-key. : The 
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moon showed him Lankester’s face with 
a gravity on it which was almost a new 
expression. 

“ Well, good-night, George,” he said 
with a sudden effort, “I ought to have 
remembered what I was talking about.”’ 

They parted, and Lankester took his 
way homewards. 

“ Give the refuse to the Almighty.” 

The words haunted him unpleasantly, 
they came between him and his reading. 
They had planted within him the seeds of 
a new view—a new aspect. 
seemed to him that after all he could always 
get into the Church any day. A fat family 
living existed, into which he could step 
with little or no trouble. It seemed quite 
the refuge for the destitute in these days 
of dearth of Ordination candidates. He 
had gone on his way carelessly enough 
till these words had unexpectedly nailed 
him to the cross of his thoughtlessness. 
He pushed away his books impatiently. 

The college clocks struck twelve slowly. 
He pulled aside the blind, and looked out 
into the fair night. The limitless star- 
spangled heavens hung above him in a 
great silence. 

He had worked hard enough for this 
exam. for the Indian Civil Service. But 
in the event of his failing to pass—and he 
had little hope of anything else—he had 
seen but one thing open to him, and his 
people had seen it too. 

“You must go into the Church, Jim,” 
they had said only last vacation when they 
were talking over his chances of success; 
“it’s not much of a profession now-a-days 
with the depreciation of Church property, 
but there’s your uncle, the canon, who 
wants to retire, and you can step into his 
comfortable shoes with very little trouble.” 

He had assented willingly enough. It 
was a family living; he was the only one 
available for it, for his brothers had both 
elected to go into the Service: one was 
with the troops in South Africa, the other 
was the flag-lieutenant on a foreign station. 

It had all looked so easy and suitable, 
till those few words of Ramsay’s turned 
the current of his thought into deeper 
channels. 

He gave up work for that night, and 
three days later another nail was driven 
into that cross on which Ramsay had 
unwittingly nailed the old feelings of his 
friend. 

“Come ye after Me,” read the vicar on 
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a glorious Sunday morning, “and I will 
make you fishers of men.” 

That night Lankester 
Ramsay’s room. 

“Tt’s all up with the Indian Civil, old 
chap,” he said, throwing himself into a chair. 

“ Failed?” said the other, laying down 
his book. “Surely the news isn’t-——” 

Lankester shook his head. 

“T’ve given up the idea,” he said with 
averted eyes; “in fact, I’m going into the 
Church. I’m not fit for it yet, Ramsay— 
but it shan’t be the refuse this time.” 

* * * * * 

If wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, 
power, position, the favour of Royalty, 
and the smiles of the world of fashion, can 
assure happiness, then Reginald Gretton 
was the happiest man in London. Like 
Midas, everything which he touched turned 
to gold. Some called it luck: the game 
of that fickle jade—Fortune. Ten years 
had passed since he had thrown over the 
Bar for the profession of money-making 
as he called it. More than one big coup 
on the Stock Exchange had fallen to 
his share, and day by day, year by year, 
his wealth increased, and with it his popu- 
larity and power. His theory that to the 
rich man all doors are opened as if with 
a magic key, seemed to have been amply 
realised, and not a paper existed without 
some notice of his doings in the world 
of business or fashion: some eulogistic 
paragraph chronicling his ostentatious acts 
of so-called charity, that charity which 
he believed, with others, would cover a 
multitude of sins. 

A self-made man, he had little or no 
sympathy with poverty. It was in every 
one’s power to get riches, was his argument. 
They had but to fall down and worship 
the golden image; to seek after it night 
and day; to pursue it with unremitting 
determination; to let nothing on earth 
interfere with the one aim and object, the 
gathering together of riches. 

Even now, with his thousands and tens 
of thousands rolling in, the latest million- 
aire was not satisfied. He was rich, true; 
but it was just a little more he wanted. 
He had possibly forgotten the definition 
of the word “enough,” which had been 
given him in his far-away college days, 
although he still remembered Ramsay, and 
thought with pity of his untimely end, in 
a far-off land where he had fallen a victim 
to a savage tribe amongst whom he had 
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laboured for his Heavenly Master. He 
had given his best to the work, and when 
life itself was required of him he had given 
it up willingly. Gretton had murmured 
“poor chap!” when the news reached him 
through the medium of his daily paper, 
and then the matter was dismissed from 
his mind as he turned his attention to the 
Stock Exchange intelligence, which to him 
was the most importaat part of the paper. 
Apparently his scrutiny of the money 
article satisfied him, for a smile flitted over 
his hard, handsome face. A glint in his 
eye told of some new triumph which would 
be registered at the expense of his neigh- 
bour: when one loses another wins. He 
sat for a moment in silent thought, then 
stretched out his hand and rang the bell. 

“The brougham in half-an-hour,” he said 
briefly as the summons was answered. 

Then he went back to the desultory 
reading of less important parts of his 
paper. As he did so, he started, a slight 
exclamation escaped his lips. 

“Ts it possible?” he muttered, and read 
over again the short paragraph which had 
arrested his attention— 

“We understand that the living of one 
of the largest and poorest parishes in the 
East End has been offered to the Rev. James 
Lankester, who has been for several years 
working in East London in connection 
with the Oxford Mission.” 

James Lankester! He threw down the 
paper. It must be the same. What a 
curious fate had ruled the destinies of the 
two college friends! He remembered how 
Lankester had thrown over the profession 
for which he had been destined in order 
to enter the Church. How he had done 
so in the spirit which seems to be lacking 
among some men who vow themselves to 
the spreading of the Gospel; how he had 
borne a good deal of chaff on the subject ; 
how he had imbibed poor Ramsay’s theories 
concerning the making of money—the root 
of all evil, as he had called it in a moment 
of passionate revolt from the mercenary 
spirit which had entered into his, Gretton’s, 
heart. A cynical smile flitted over his face 
as the past ten years swept back before 
him. Chance had brought his erstwhile 
friend to his notice. It might be well to 
demonstrate the proof of his arguments 
to him. The thought pleased him, and he 
drew paper and ink towards him, writing 
swiftly on the elaborately crested and 
monogrammed paper bearing his town 
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address. It was lucky that at this very 
moment a living in his gift had just fallen 
vacant. It opened up a chance to do 
something for the man who had once been 
his friend. It would serve as another act 
of charity, and the right hand of the 
millionaire always knew what the left hand 
was doing. 

The letter written, stamped, and duly 
shot into a pillar-box, took its way with 
others and went as fast as mail car 
could take it to the small, dingy lodging 
‘in the distant East End where Lankester 
was living. It was laid on his table with 
others, and opened in due course by the 
overworked curate who had put his hand 
to the plough without a single backward 
glance nearly ten years ago. 

A flush of surprise mounted to his fore- 
head as he read its contents— 


“ DEAR LANKESTER, 

“By chance I came across your 
name in to-day’s paper, and not knowing 
your address, I am sending this to thre 
Mission in which you are working. I hope 
it will reach you safely. Ten years is a 
long time over which to look back in these 
hurried times, but you will not have en- 
tirely forgotten our college friendship, I 
hope, and I am writing now to offer you 
a living which is in my gift. I have heard 
of you during the past years, and I feel 
convinced that you are the man who is 
wanted in the village where I have the 
honour to be lord of the manor. The 
question is: will you accept it? It is 
considered one of the best livings in the 
county, I believe; a small population, and 
a stipend of eight hundred a year. House, 
of course. But we can go into details at 
our leisure. Come and dine with me 
quietly to-morrow night, and we can talk 
it over. You’re too good a man to be 
wasted in the East End. 

“Poor Ramsay! What an end was his. 
It must have been a great shock to you, 
for you were always, if I remember rightly, 
close friends. 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“ REGINALD GRETTON.” 


Lankester dropped the letter, and sat 
for a moment, his eyes fixed on the dingy 
outlook of squalid houses and smoking 
chimneys. He had not changed much, 
save for a degper earnestness in the eyes 
which told of a broader knowledge of life 
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in more than one aspect, a closer acquaint- 
ance with the skeletons which are hidden 
in the cupboards of the poor as well as 
the rich. He was ten years older, ten 
years wiser. He had lived and learned 
in the hard school of experience, and his 
work had been done not grudgingly or of 
necessity, but heartily as unto the Lord 
and not unto men. He had never allowed 
those piercing words to be forgotten—- 

“Give the refuse to the Almighty !”’ 

For the speaker who was now sleeping 
under the sand in a far-off country had 
influenced him all along, and “ He being 
dead, yet speaketh.” This letter was like 
a bolt out of the blue to him, coming as 
it did on the top of another. He stretched 
out his hands and pulled his dispatch case 
towards him, and took from it a letter 
which he spread out beside the other, 
reading it with thoughtful eyes. 

No monogrammed and crested paper 
this ; no politely cordial invitation to accept 
what, to Jim Lankester, seemed almost 
riches; this was the appeal from that 
populous East End parish, an echo of the 
old cry which reached the Apostle— 

“ Come over and help us. 

The letter was from the philanthropist 
in whose gift was the living of one of the 
largest, most densely populated parishes 
in East London. 


“ DEAR LANKESTER, 

“Will you come over and help 
us? I think I told you that poor Jameson 
has threatened to break down for some 
time, and the collapse has come. The 
work is, as you know, a stupendous one; 
the stipend only enough to keep body and 
soul together, but—I know you well enough 
to believe that your heart is in the work 
and nothing else. That is why I hasten 
to offer you the living of St. Thomas’. 
Will you come ? 

“ Yours truly, 
“SypDNEY HAMMOND.” 


Of course there was no question as to 
which of the two he should accept. He 
refolded both letters and lay back in his 
chair with a sigh of fatigue. The spirit 
within him was more than willing, and it 
was not often that the weakness of the 
flesh was allowed to overcome him. He 
had heard of Gretton at intervals during 
the years which had slipped away since 
their college days, and he wondered how 
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things had gone with him, for he had seen 
something of the unhappiness of the rich 
as well as the poor, and he knew that none 
think the great unhappy—but the great. 
The golden image before which men bend 
the knee in humble worship had been one 
of the terrible obstacles in his work. A 
wave of wild speculation had swept over 
the City, invading even the poor homes 
where men dreamt impossible dreams of 
a sudden flow of wealth which was to be 
had—at a price. And Lankester had 
struggled with the demon of avarice, sick 
at heart. It had laid a deadly hold on 
some of his people, and he had watched 
and fought against their ruin in vain. 
Now 

He sat up and wrote two short notes: 
one accepting what was to him a sacred 
call to the vineyard of that over-populated 
East End ; the other accepting the invitation 
to dine with his old friend. 

The glaring contrast between the murki- 
ness of squalid streets and the luxury of 
the magnificent mansion in Park Lane 
where the millionaire had but a few nights 
before entertained Royalty, and a crowd 
of the beauty and fashion of London, struck 
Lankester sharply, as the next night he 
entered the big warmly-lighted hall, and 
was ushered into a superbly appointed 
library, where Gretton was standing, a 
rare book of engravings before him, and 
an orchid in his buttonhole. 

He turned to greet the tall, thin-faced 
man in clerical clothes, whom he had last 
seen at Oxford ten years ago, with cordially 
outstretched hand. 

“My dear Lankester—after all these 
years. I am delighted to see you. Beastly 
night, isn’t it? Do come near the fire.” 

Lankester spread his hands to the blaze. 

“You haven’t changed much, Gretton,” 
he said. ‘“ How time flies! I can hardly 
believe that ten years have passed since 
we were all together! You look as if 
things had gone well with you.” 

Gretton laughed. 

“ They have, my dear fellow, they have. 
I started with no particular advantages, 
and I can buy up a good many of the 
richest men in England to-day. That's 
good enough. Do you remember I always 
told you fellows, for you and poor Ramsay 
were not quite practical enough in the old 
days, that money was the greatest thing 
in the world to be desired? I was right. 
Where should I be at this moment but 
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‘*My DEAR LANKESTER—AFTER ALL THESE YEARS” 





for—the almighty dollar, as our cousins 
across the herring-pond call it?” 
Lankester’s face grew grave as he 
listened to the words which fell from 
Gretton’s handsome lips with a sound of 
conscious triumph. At that moment 
dinner was announced, and conversation 
drifted away into the inevitable “ Don’t 
you remember,” and “ I haven’t forgotten,” 
etc., as they picked up the threads of their 
old friendship, and it was not till dessert 
had been put on the table, and the silent- 
footed servants had withdrawn, that 
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Gretton leant forward across the polished 
mahogany which reflected the priceless 
silver and Venetian glass, the hothouse 
fruit and sweet-scented roses which bloomed 
in great Indian bowls, with a smile lighting 
up his keen eyes. 

«“ Well, Lankester,” he said, “are you 
willing to be our new vicar?” 

Lankester looked him straight in the 
eyes, a smile flickering in his, which were 
blue and tender. In that beautiful room 
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only a distant hum of the pulse of the 
great city was to be faintly heard. The 
air was warm and heavy with the scent 
of the flowers sent up from Gretton’s 
country seat. 

“T have accepted the living of St. 
Thomas’ in the East End,” he said quietly, 
“but it was most kind of you to think of 
offering me yours, Gretton.” 

“Not at all, my dear chap, I’m only 


sorry that I was too late. Of course 
there’s no getting out of the other? You 


know, Lankester, you can’t spend all the 
best years of your life in slumming.” 

Ramsay’s words flashed before Lankester. 
What were the best years of his life for, 
if not for a work in which many a great 
man had laboured till the end? 

“T had my fair choice in the matter,” 
he said, “for I had not answered the other 
letter when yours reached me. But my 
decision is quite unalterable.” 

Gretton laughed indulgently. 

“ You haven’t altered, Lankester ; you're 


the same unpractical fellow that you 
always were. Now look at the matter 
from a common-sense point of view. 


Here’s a living offered you with an income 
ot eight hundred a year. In preference 
to that you accept one worth scarcely half, 
if that. You have worked long enough in 
the East End to see how appallingly funds 
are needed to carry on that work, and you 
with the best will in the world can con- 
tribute but little to them out of the stipend 
from St. Thomas’, whereas if you were 
receiving eight hundred a year in a parish 
where large funds are not needed, why 
should not some of that income go to 
helping the poorer workers in the East 
End? Don’t you see that for yourself, 
Lankester ?”’ 

“T see exactly what you mean, Gretton, 
and it is all very well as far as it goes. 
But you must remember that although 
{ grant you that we do need funds terribly 
in those large over-populated parishes, 
money is not the only thing those poor 
creatures want. There’s a great and splen- 
did work to be done there, and, by God’s 
help, we shall go on with it. It’s the help 
and comfort one can give them, poor souls, 
that they want, and that even the worst 
of them appreciate in a way that would 
surprise you, as well as the wherewithal 
to make life a little brighter for some of 
them. Money is not everything. If you 
would go down among them and see things 
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for yourself you would see the truth of 
what I say.” 

Gretton was silent. The sincerity in 
Lankester’s eyes and voice was very real. 
But the millionaire had bowed down too 
long to the Golden Image to transfer his 
allegiance elsewhere in a moment, and he 
merely laughed, and flicked the ash from 
his cigar, as he said lightly— 

“Well, I maintain, my dear chap, that 
money gives a man the means of doing 
a great deal more for his fellow-man than 
anything else in this world. I except 
nothing. It is tangible: sympathy and 
words without deeds are not. However, 
if you will stick at the old work, I can’t 
help it. I’m only sorry that you can’t 
see your way to taking the living which 
I have vacant. If you intend to go on 
with this mission work for ever, I suppose 
you have no intention of taking a—wife?” 

Lankester started. A sudden light leapt 
into his eyes; Gretton, seeing it, cast an 
amused glance at his companion. 

“ At present marriage is an impossibility,” 
said Lankester after a momentary pause ; 
“even that contingency will not interfere 
with my work.” 

“ Yet madame might not relish a home 
in Whitechapel,” said Gretton, rising from 
his chair with a laugh. “ Phew! how it’s 
blowing. You are not going yet, Lankester ? 
You really must? Well, let me get a 
hansom called for you.” 

“Thanks, no,” said lLankester, “I 
patronise the penny ‘bus; it takes me 
almost home. Good-night, Gretton. I 
hope you'll look us up some day, though 
I know your time is valuable.” 

“Time is money with me sometimes,” 
laughed the other, “ but I shan’t lose sight 
of you, Lankester. Very glad you could 
come. Good-night.” 

As the great doors were shut by the 
tall powdered footman, and Lankester 
went in search of his bus with the rain 
beating down on him, he thought with 
a kind of pity of the man he had just left, 
whose whole heart and soul had been given 
over to the worship of the Golden Image. 

Had a Nebuchadnezzar issued his old 
command to him, “ Fall down and worship 
the Golden Image,” the selling of himself 
body and soul to the thing which men had 
set up for worship could not have been 
more complete. The ‘bus was crowded 
with wayfarers in dripping cloaks, their 
wet umbrellas making pools on the floor 

















at his feet, as he sat tightly wedged into 
a corner. The horses plodded heavily 
towards the East, over the slippery streets, 
and through the wet darkness lamps glim- 
mered cheerlessly. Yet with all the dis- 
comforts which he endured cheerfully every 
day of his life, Lankester thought with pity 
of the man in the magnificent house, where 
all that wealth could buy was to be seen. 
He bore in his face none of that quiet 
contentment which is a continual feast. 

It was late when at last he reached his 
lodgings. His landlady met him as he 
opened the door with his key. 

“There’s some one wants you, sir, down 
in East Alley, a woman who's dying. It’s 
an awful night, but——’”’ 

“You said I would go?” he said quickly. 

“T did, sir, knowing as ‘ow nothing 
would stop you. But you're dead beat, 
and maybe : 

“ Nothing of the sort, Mrs. Jackson ; it’s 
only a few hundred yards, after all. Don’t 
sit up for me, as I may be kept.” 

“Very well, sir. Oh! there’s fruit and 
flowers come for you, sir, from her lady- 
ship. I put them in your room.” 

“ Ah! thanks % 

Lankester pushed open the door of his 
tiny sitting-room, and with a quick move- 
ment pulled a couple of creamy roses out 
of the basket of lovely blossoms which 
stood on his table. Then, with a smile at 
the anxious face of his landlady, he hurried 
out into the wet night. 

Mrs. Jackson shut the door after him 
slowly. 

“ Well, there, if ever there was a saint 
on earth,” she ejaculated, poking up the 
little fire which burnt in the curate’s room, 
“taking them roses that her ladyship sent 
him to that poor dying soul. And he’ll sit 
with her all night, and never a blessed wink 
of sleep will he get himself.” 

It was early dawn before the tired curate 
let himself in again. 

His face was pale, his heart heavy with 
the remembrance of the anguish he had 
just witnessed. His tired eyes fell on the 
flowers, and he put them into a jug of 
water with a new light in his face. 

A little card was attached to the basket— 

“A few flowers and fruit from your 
sincere friend, Mildred Helyar.” 

“ Bless her dear heart,” he muttered to 
himself, and put the little card away into 
his breast-pocket. 

* * * * * 
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Society called Lady Mildred Helyar a 
faddist and a would-be reformer. She was 
young, lovely, and wealthy: three points 
in which the world in general, and Reginald 
Gretton in particular, were interested. 
That she could find any time or inclination 
for her work in the East End was a never- 
ceasing source of wonder to the great world 
in which she moved. Slumming has been 
the cloak to hide such a multitude of sins, 
that some only smiled and shook their 
heads when the subject of Lady Mildred’s 
work was brought upon the fais, but even 
her enemies could find no matter of fault 
with her, for she went about her work in 
a very different spirit to that which has 
animated so many others. Gretton had 
long made up his mind that Lady Mildred 
should be his wife. He had paid her all 
the marked attentions which the matter 
required, and people were only waiting for 
the formal announcement to congratulate 
and envy both parties. But so far that 
moment had not arrived. 

It was one gloomy day some days later, 
that a small paragraph in the morning 
paper attracted her attention as she glanced 
down its columns— 

“The Rev. James Lankester has accepted 
the living of St. Thomas’, Whitechapel.” 

As she laid down the paper, the door 
opened to admit the butler. 

“Can you see Mr. Lankester, my lady ?”’ 

“ Of course, Judson—show him in here.” 

A bright fire blazed on the hearth, the 
flames dancing on the soft warm colouring 
of her costly gown and the jewels which 
gleamed on her hands. As Lankester came 
in she turned to him with outstretched 
hand and a smile in her dark eyes. 

“T must congratulate you,” she said; 
“do sit down. I have only this moment 
read of your preferment in the paper.” 

“You are the first to congratulate me,” 
he said; “I thank you with all my heart. 
Most of my friends are unkind enough to 
say that it is not a matter for congratula- 
tion! But I came to see you about another 
matter. Three days ago Mrs. Curtis died. 
I was with the husband nearly all night, 
for his grief was terrible. It has, I fear, 
unhinged his mind, that together with the 
wild speculation into which he had plunged 
threatens to send him completely out of 
his mind. Could he be got into the home 
you spoke of the other day?” 

“Poor, unhappy man! I remember 
when I went there only a week ago he 
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The Golden Image 


upbraided me for being rich! That terrible 
lust for gold has laid hold upon him. But 
I will see what can be done, Mr. Lankester. 
I shall be going down to the settlement 
to-morrow, and I will leave word for you. 
When do you leave us ?” 

“ Not for some weeks, I think. Thank 
you a thousand times for all your goodness 
to us, Lady Mildred ; I must not detain you 
now. Good-bye.” 

“Ts it true that you refused another 
living in order to accept that of St. 
Thomas’ ?”’ she said, as they shook hands. 

“How did you hear of it?” was his 
answer. 

Lady Mildred smiled. 

“Mr. Gretton told me so when he was 
dining here the other night. He was a 
little hurt about it, I think, but I-——”’ 

“ Yes, you?” 

“T said you had done perfectly right. 
And you have. One must stand up for 
one’s friends when they are absent, you 
know!” 

“ You have always been my best friend,” 
he said simply, and something leapt into 
his eyes as he went out into the damp fog. 
Could he always keep such a tight hold 
upon himself in her presence? Perhaps 
it was as well that his new work lay in 
another direction from hers. He had seen 
her so often now—had grown to look for 
her coming with such eagerness, that the 
conviction came to him with sudden force 
that his feelings for her were deeper and 
tenderer than those of friendship. 

He awoke to the fact that he loved her 
with all the deep intensity of a man who 
had never frittered his heart away in 
countless love affairs. He loved her, and 
he was only a poor hard-worked vicar of 
an East End parish, while she was an 
heiress, and the daughter of a hundred 
earls. 

That she could ever care for him never 
entered his head for a moment. He did 
not know—how should he ?—that his rare 
visits were as eagerly longed for by the 
lovely and most sought after woman in 
London, as were hers to that settlement 
where she came like a ray of sunshine to 
the wretched and miserable. How should 
he know that there were times when the 
heiress would have given up all her great 
wealth, to be on an equal footing with the 
man she—she loved. It had come to that, 
and at the mute confession heard only by 
her own heart Lady Mildred hid her sweet 
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face in her hands, as if to hide from the 
outer world the happiness which she felt 
must be shining from her eyes. 

Perhaps she had never realised the 
strength of her feelings till the day on 
which Gretton asked her to be his wife. 
It was evident that he was totally unpre- 
pared for her answer, which was a decided 
negative. 

He pleaded his cause well, but it was 
in vain. And for the first time in his 
career the millionaire came face to face 
with the fact that there are things which 
cannot be bought with money. 

“ There is some one else?” he said with 
difficulty. 

A pink colour swept into her soft cheeks, 
she opened her lips to speak, hesitated, 
and at that moment a servant entered 
bearing a telegram on a salver. 

“Will you excuse me?” she said, and 
tore open the little orange - coloured 
envelope. 

“ Lankester dangerously ill. Is asking 
for you. Can you come at once? Symons.” 

The colour faded from her cheeks and 
lips; for one brief moment Gretton thought 
she was going to faint. But it passed. 

She handed him the paper, and as he 
read the message he knew his question 
was answered. 

“My carriage is at the door,” he said 
quietly, “if you will allow me to take you 
—there. Lankester is one of my oldest 
college friends.” 

It was a moment in which Gretton’s 
soul rose above the sordid world in which 
it had been stultified; it scaled unknown 
heights, and transformed the worshipper 
of the Golden Image into something like 
a hero. 

Five minutes later he was driving Lady 
Mildred to the place where his rival, as he 
knew him to be now, lay sick unto death 
of a low fever, which he had caught while 
ministering to his people. 

The drive seemed endless, and they could 
not speak much. When at last they 
reached the street in which Lankester 
lived, he saw the girl’s face grow white 
with fear. 

He touched her arm. 

“He'll pull through,” he said abruptly. 
“All that money can do will be done, 
but % 

He stopped, arrested by the knowledge 
that money is not omnipotent. Life and 
death and love are not to be bought. 
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The Golden Image 


The doctor came out to meet them; 
little knots of ragged men and women were 
hanging about the door of the house where 
the vicar lodged. A murmur rose from 
them as they saw the lovely lady, as they 
called her, alight from the carriage, followed 
by Gretton, who felt vaguely that perhaps 
he might be of some use. 

“He is asking for you,” said the doctor 
briefly, and Gretton stood aside to let Lady 
Mildred pass up the narrow stairs. 

Up in the small room Lankester lay 
flushed and delirious; his lips were dry 
and parched with the fever which was 
consuming him, and now and again 
murmurs broke from him. 

A nurse rose from a chair near the 
bed as Lady Mildred came in, and as the 
lovely woman in costly furs knelt down 
by the low bed the doctor stole out of the 
room. 

“Mildred,’’ murmured the sick man; 
“no, it’s no use. What am I that she 
should care, my sweet Mildred?” 

She took the hot thin hands in her soft 
cool ones and held them fast, while the 
tears sprang to her eyes, and in that 
moment the veil seemed to fall from his 
eyes, he turned his head with difficulty, 
and there was the light of consciousness 
in them. 

“Why, Mildred!” he said weakly, “my 
sweet Mildred,” and turning to her, he 
closed his eyes. 

The doctor stealing back glanced at him 
quickly. 

“He is asleep,” 
have saved him.” 

Down in the narrow street the little 
knots of people had increased. Gretton 
glanced out at them from the door of the 
quiet house. A man leaning against the 
wall arrested his attention. He shivered 
as if with cold, the wind blew keenly 
through his rags. He looked with wild 
eyes at the house, and Gretton, moved by 
a sudden impulse, crossed the road and 
touched him on the shoulder. 

“ What's the matter, my man?” he said, 
and involuntarily his hand sought his 
pocket. The clink of coin roused the man, 
and he looked up at the questioner with 
wild eyes. 

“Take away your cursed money!” he 
said fiercely, “it’s been the ruin of me and 
mine. It killed the missus, it’s killing the 
best man that ever breathed up yonder. 
He caught the fever from one of the kids, 
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he whispered; “ you 


and it’s not all the gold in the world can 
give him back to us.” 

But at that moment the doctor hurried 
out from the house. He looked across at 
Gretton. 

“He’s turned the corner,” he said in 
clear tones; “he’s asleep, and will pull 
through, thanks to Lady Mildred.” 

“Bless her,” said one of the women 
crouching near the door, and the little 
groups slipped away, content with the 
news that their vicar was to be spared 
to them. 

* * * * * 

Six months later Gretton sat alone in 
his library. 

That morning he had attended at a very 
quiet wedding, where Lankester and Lady 
Mildred Helyar had been made one. 

They had gone away down to the country 
seat which the millionaire had placed at 
their disposal, and on their return would 
take up their abode at the East End 
vicarage, which Mildred declared would 
always be the dearest home to her. 

Society had scoffed at her, and derided 
Lankester as a fortune-hunter, but that 
accusation they were forced to retract 
when it leaked out that the immense 
fortune which had been bequeathed by 
an eccentric relative to Lady Mildred 
was reduced to a comparatively small 
allowance of twelve hundred a year, on 
her marriage, the remainder going to 
certain specified charities. . 

However, that only proved her foolish- 
ness, for had she married the great million- 
aire, the loss of her own fortune would 
have been nothing to her. 

Gretton had overheard some of these 


comments, and now he was sitting in 
lonely magnificence, alone with his 
thoughts. 


He looked back on the time when he 
and Lankester and Ramsay had been at 
college together. He remembered with a 
bitter smile his positive assertion that the 
greatest thing in the world to be desired 
of men was—money. He looked at his 
own life, and saw that there were things 
which all his wealth had not been able to 
buy. He looked at Lankester’s life and 
work, and saw him crowned with the gifts 
which had never fallen to his share—the 
love and respect of the people among 
whom he worked, the love of a beautiful 
and good woman. 

He looked at the adulation and flattery 
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which surrounded him, and saw that it 
was but dust and ashes. He knew that 
if to-morrow his wealth were to be taken 
from him, his “friends” would fall from 
him like rats from a sinking 
ship. 

And through it all on every 
side, in the world of fashion 
and the ceaseless struggle in 
which men are ruthlessly 
trampled underfoot in the 
pursuit after the Mammon 
of unrighteousness, he saw 
that command which some 
seemed to add to the Ten 
Commandments— 

“Fall down and worship 
the Golden Image.” 

Far away in the country, 
where the soft evening light 
fell on quiet fields and peace- 
ful homesteads, bride and 
bridegroom lingered together 
on the rose-scented terrace 
of the millionaire’s palatial 
seat. 

“And you would have let 
the money separate us,” said 
Lady Mildred with a re- 
proachful smile, as_ she 
slipped her hand through 
her husband’s arm, “only I 
was bold enough to—ask 
you to marry me!” 

“ Dear, brave woman,” he 
said, drawing her to him, 
“but think what you have 
lost through me, dear heart.” 

“Rather think what I 
have gained,” she said softly. 
And then as he bent and 
kissed her, they both thought 
suddenly of the master of all 
the loveliness which  sur- 
rounded them, and an un- 
spoken prayer winged its 
way to the Gates of Heaven that they 
might ever be kept from the worship of 
the Golden Image. 

There are those who wonder who the 
anonymous donor of such princely sums 
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The Golden Image 


to hospitals, and especially East End 
missions, can be. His name has never 
been allowed to become known, only 
perhaps Lady Mildred Lankester guesses 





WOULD HAVE LET THE MONEY SEPARATE US” 


that they are the gifts of the man who 
lets not his right hand know what his left 
hand does. 

For the Golden Image has lost one of 
its most earnest worshippers. 
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A Bee Farm in New Zealand 


HROUGHOUT New Zealand—a land 
flowing with milk and honey—there 
are a number of bee farms, the one 

here illustrated being near Masterton in 
the North 
are two hundred colonies, but they form 


Island. At this place there 


only a part of the apiary of Mr. W. Lenz, 
of Kuripuni, who has been devoting his 


every year when possible, but the different 
breeds are kept distinct, as a cross is always 
found to be more vicious than a pure-bred. 
Often, 
California. 


queen bees are imported from 
The hives are mostly two-storeyed, the 
young being reared in the lower and the 


surplus honey stored in the upper, but in 











THE BEE 


whole time to bee-keeping for nearly twenty 


years. There were over six millions of 


bees in his garden, and one can imagine 


what a hum there was on “Summer's 
honey breath” there. They are mostly 


Italian, a breed which is lighter in colour 
than the ordinary bee ; they are also quieter 
in disposition, are better workers, and pro- 
duce a third more honey, as they do not 


swarm so often. New blood is introduced 
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FARM 


winter the latter is removed. When the 
upper portion is fitted with small boxes 
to hold one or two pounds of honey and 
the bees are much disturbed, they incline 
to keep in the under half and give their 
attention more to the rearing of the young, 
but in a hive with large bars it makes no 
difference how much they are disturbed. 
All the bars and boxes have an artificial 


foundation of wax for the bees to start on. 
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EXAMINING A COMB 


This makes them build their combs straight 
and utilise all the space. The cells in these 
comb foundations are the size of those for 
working bees, thus preventing to a great 
extent the rearing of drones. Out of these 
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A Bee Farm in New Zealand 


two hundred 
hives there are 
no more drones 
than would be 
found in twenty- 
five hives where 
the bees are left 
to make the cells 
themselves in the 
usual way. 

A feature of 
the bee-keeper’s 
work here is the 
rearing of queen 
bees by artificial 
means, aS many 
as four hundred 
having been reared in one season from 
larve which, left to the ordinary course 
of nature, would only have been workers. 
The process is this: artificial cups of wax, 
the size of queen cells, are fitted into old 





ARTIFICIAL QUEEN REARING 





The comb on the left shows how the queen cells are started. 
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The life of a 
queen lasts about 
four years. When 
introducing a 
new one to a 
hive, she is kept 
in a small cage 


for several days 





until the bees get 
accustomed to 
her, and then set 
free. If she does 
not keep on lay- 


ing eggs as 

















quickly as_ the 
SHAKING OFF A SWARM 


workers make 





combs, as shown in the illustration. Some _ cells they make drone cells instead, and fill 
of the food on which queens live is taken them with honey the first year, but in suc- 
from cells which they have left and putinto ceeding years drones are reared in them. 

these cups. As soon as the young emerge When the combs are full they are put, 
from the egg to the larve state they are after the cappings of wax are sliced off, 
transferred from their own to the artificial into the honey extractor, where the honey 
cells, which are 
then put into 
the upper part 
of a hive for 
ten or eleven 
days, to be fed by 
the workers, and 
then placed in a 
small hive with 
a few bees till 


they reach 









maturity in two 





or three days 












more. SMOKING A HIVE BEFORE EXAMINATION 
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is forced out 
of the cells by 
centrifugal 
force, without 
in any way 
breaking the 
combs, which 
can be used 
over and over 
again, thus 
saving the 
bees much 
time and 
labour and 


securing a 
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A SWARM OF BEES ON AN APPLE-TREE 


AND 





greater harvest 
of honey. 

The swarm 
of bees was 
photographed 
on the 3lst 
December. 
The bee-keeper 
works with 
bare arms and 
hands, as he is 
so inoculated 
that stings do 


not affect him. 
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DRONE CELLS 
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Crossing a Glacier: an Alpine Adventure 


BY F. M. HOLMES 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE GOLD SHIP,” ETC. 


“ATOW, Ma,” addressing his sister, 

N “you'll have to be roped up.” 

“But not to you, Freddy,” was 
the quick retort. 

A shout of laughter followed Ma’s re- 
mark, but Freddy, not in the least abashed, 
rejoined— 

“Gently, Ma, don’t be fractious; you 
might have a far worse man than your 
beloved brother to be roped to.” 

“ Man indeed!” echoed Ma, with a touch 
of scorn. “Do you call yourself a man! 
A little flippety-gippety thing like you; I 
should have to drag you along.” 

“Here comes the rope,” quoth Billy— 
alias William Wallace Penicuik, ““now you 
will have something else to talk about.” 

And true enough, another peal of 
laughter drowned further conversation, as 
the Swiss mountain guide dropped a ring 
of rope over Ma’s head, and began to 
fasten it firmly about her waist. 

“You nex’, sare,” said the guide, ap- 
proaching Freddy. 

“No, not for worlds,” cried the merry 
youth, drawing back, “ rope him instead ;”’ 
and he pointed to Billy, a large heavy- 
footed fellow who looked nearly double the 
weight of Freddy. ‘He will stand firm 
when Ma slips down.” And he laughed 
gaily, with a suspicion of good-natured 
mischief in his tone. 

“He will keep you up, you mean,” 
retorted Ma, with great emphasis on the 
first “you.” “You will need some one 
steady to keep you straight. Come, Billy, 
you next then.” 

Ah, how happy they were, this group of 
young mountaineering excursionists. There 
were half-a-dozen of them, brothers and 
sisters and friends, and they were about to 
cross a glacier for the first time in their 
bright young lives. How exhilarating and 
bracing blew the fresh mountain air, how 
brightly shone the sun, how strange and 
interesting gleamed the vast expanse of ice 
and snow! 

Ma and Freddy were really much at- 
tached to each other as brother and sister, 
but they had fallen into a way of bantering 
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one another very shrewdly, and sometimes 
when spirits ran high were apt to go too 
far. No one knew exactly why they gave 
one another such absurd names, except that 
“ Freddy ’—though a youth of twenty— 
was somewhat small for his age, or perhaps 
the diminutive might be a term of sisterly 
affection ; while as for Ma, that word might 
be short for Margaret, or again, it might 
recognise a fondness for dolls, which had 
been exhibited long after sedate Sarah, 
another sister, had given them up. 

“Now, Ma, you are not to go first,” 
cried Freddy. “The guide comes before 
you with his ice-axe. Mind you do as you 
are told.” 

“Mind you keep your feet,” retorted Ma, 
“or you will drag us all down.” 

“ Avalanche!” cried the guide, as a loud 
roar suddenly thundered among the snow- 
clad peaks above them, and the little party 
were struck into silence at. seeing an 
immense quantity of snow and ice pour 
down from one of the higher eminences to 
the glacier below. 

“ Tt looks like a huge waterfall,” remarked 
the sedate Sarah, who with two friends was 
roped to another guide. 

“ Now we go,” cried the first guide, when 
the final echo of the avalanche had died 
away. “ Vorwarts!” And he proceeded 
steadily over the rough and slippery ice. 

The party of six climbers was divided 
into two groups of three, each headed by 
a guide, who was roped with them. Ma 
was placed next the guide in one of the 
two groups, and Sarah in the other. Each 
guide carried his ice-axe, which somewhat 
resembled an ordinary pick-axe, but was 
not so large, and was of glittering steel, 
while its long handle was furnished with 
a stout steel spike. When not used in 
cutting level steps in the slopes and sharp 
ridges of ice, the axe could be employed 
by the guides as a hand-staff. Each of the 
others was, of course, furnished with an 
alpenstock—a long and strong pole with 
a sharp steel point at the end, which was 
found most useful in steadying steps over 
the sloping and slippery ice, and in striding 
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Crossing a Glacier: an Alpine Adventure 


over, and jumping, narrow crevasses and 
rushing streams. 

The party found themselves in an im- 
mense basin of rough ice, surrounded, 
except at the lower end—near which they 
had come—by huge encircling heights. At 
that lower end the expanse of ice narrowed 
and extended lower down. The surface of 
the vast expanse—over which like little 
black specks the climbers were advancing 
—was extraordinarily diversified. It was 
split into fissures, some wide and some 
narrow, While some were so deep that the 
bottom could not be seen. It rose into 
sharp-topped ridges and pinnacles, and 
rough inequalities, and anon in places was 
dotted with stones, or stained with dis- 
integrated rock and earth. Streamlets of 
running water from the melting ice gurgled 
and rushed over its face, or filled crevasses 
here and there, and once the climbers 
thought they heard the thunder of a hidden 
torrent roaring beneath them, though the 
surface of the glacier above it seemed solid 
ice. 5 

But for these sounds the silence was 
profound, and indeed the gurgling of the 
ice-streams seemed but to emphasise and 
increase the feeling of silence and of soli- 
tude. The little party were not always 
cracking jokes or exchanging repartees ; 
they were often hushed into quietude by 
the sublime grandeur of the majestic 
scene. 

Their progress was necessarily slow. 
They had to wait while the guides paused 
to consider their best line of progression, 
and when it was selected, they had re- 
peatedly to halt, while the ice-axes were 
busy in cutting steps in the steep slopes 
of ice. This slowness of advance was 
advantageous, because it prevented the 
party from getting tired by their rough and 
slippery walk, and also gave them full 
opportunity to enjoy the magnificent spec- 
tacle around them. 

“T wonder how thick this glacier is, 
remarked Freddy; “that is, how much ice 
you would have to dig through to get to 
the ground?” 

“T read,” said sedate Sarah, “that one 
Swiss glacier—that of the Aar—is more 
than 1500 feet thick.” 

a No wonder it does not melt away,” said 

Freddy, “if it be anything like as thick 
as that. Do you know this glacier is 
moving ? ” 

“Not it,” exclaimed Billy. 


” 


“Yes, it is moving very slowly, and 1 
suppose the fresh snow that falls on the 
mountain peaks and slides down from the 
summits gets pressed together quite hard, 
and takes its place, and helps to push it 
down.” 

But now a loud shout of laughter arose. 
Heavy-footed Billy had slipped. He was 
scrambling over an ice pinnacle, which had 
been safely ascended by the others, when 
his foot slid out of the ice-step which had 
become somewhat worn by the other 
climbers. In a moment he found himself 
sprawling on the slope, and vainly catching 
at the rough ice with his hands to maintain 
his position. His weight dragged down 
Ma out of her steps, notwithstanding that 
she frantically scraped at the ice with the 
point of her alpenstock; but the guide, 
steady and experienced, stood firm, while 
Freddy, behind, light-footed and _ sure, 
smartly fixed his alpenstock fast in a 
slanting position, pointing away from Billy, 
and stood stone-still in his tracks. 

He had already learned how to feel the 
ice—so to speak—and to cling to it with 
his feet, whereas heavy-footed Billy, an 
excellent youth, but slower-witted, had 
not discovered how to walk on a glacier 
differently from a rough field. 

The firmness of the guide in front, and 
of Freddy behind, saved the others from 
slipping down the incline to a fissure 
beneath, full of gurgling water. While 
Freddy stood like a rock, the guide, holding 
the rope firmly with one hand, helped up 
Ma and then assisted Billy to his feet. 

“ Never mind, your turn next,” said Ma 
to Freddy, as he sympathised with her in 
her fall. ‘Don’t mind me, look to your- 
self.” 

Many similar slips followed by all the 
members of the party—except Freddy. 
His lightness, yet firmness of foot, helped 
him amazingly; moreover, he made excel- 
lent use of his spiked alpenstock, and 
keenly watched the guides, whereby he 
was able to gain many hints. 

Ma became a little annoyed. She was 
sharp enough to see that Freddy had 
proved himself to be the best climber, after 
all, though she had so openly derided his 
mountaineering powers; whereas Billy 
had proved to be one of the most awkward 
and clumsy of beginners. Yet she had 
thought herself quite safe between him 
and the guide. 

“T wonder if we shall get a piece of 
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edelweiss,” she said by way of changing 
the subject in her own mind and perhaps 
in the minds of others. 

“T'll try,” said Billy. “I should think 
there ought to be some up there.” And 
he glanced at the white peaks towering 
above him, and then—he promptly slipped 
again. 

“ Hold up! hold up!” cried the other 
party derisively, while Ma, slipping and 
yet struggling hard to maintain her posi- 
tion, finally fell to the ice once more. 
Freddy and the guide remained firmly 
upright, and holding the rope tight pre- 
vented the others from sprawling to the 
bottom of the small ice-peak over which 
they were crossing. 

“T declare I could get on better alone, 
snapped Ma. “I am being continually 
pulled down by others. This rope is a 
nuisance.” 

“ Never mind, Ma, we shall get over the 
worst soon,” said Freddy soothingly. 

“T don’t want any of your pity,” retorted 
Ma. “ We three keep you up.” 

The remark was so obviously ridiculous 
that all burst out laughing, and in the 
hearty laughter her annoyance slightly 
evaporated. A quarter of an hour later, 
and the glacier was crossed, and the little 
party stood triumphantly on a mountain- 
side beyond the frozen sea. Their way 
now would lead them down a path to a 
grassy slope below. But the guide called 
a halt for rest after crossing the glacier. 

Billy, however, was burning to rehabili- 
tate himself in the good opinion of his 
friends. While, therefore, they were rest- 
ing in more or less picturesque attitudes 
on the grass and stones, which at this 
point were not snow-covered, Billy slipped 
quietly away, and began to hurriedly 
ascend the heights above him. 

The ground was firm beneath his feet, 
though it was rough enough, and the slope 
was steep; but he rushed up the hill almost 
as if it were level ground. 

“ Hullo, Billy’s going it!” exclaimed one 
of the party, looking round. ‘“ What’s he 
up to now? Does he want to break a 
ulood-vessel ? ” 

“ He go—too moch!”’ exclaimed a guide 
gravely, looking up at the fast-retreating 
figure. “We go—this once.” And he 
paused and nodded his head as though not 
quite sure of the word, and pointed to the 
path below. 

“We go at once!” exclaimed Ma. 
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cannot we wait a few minutes longer? 
Perhaps he is trying to get some edel- 
weiss.” 

“ Ach—none there,”’ replied the guide, 
shaking his head. “Here!” and he 
brought his finger round to quite another 
snowy peak above them. 

“ Whistle him down,” cried Freddy, who 
was reposing full length—and that not a 
great length—on a patch of grass. 

“Whistle him yourself, lazybones,” re- 
marked Ma. 

The guides rose to their feet. They had 
been exchanging significant looks and 
glancing at white fleecy clouds which were 
slowly shrouding the highest mountain 
tops. One of the men raised his voice and 
shouted loudly to Billy, who could still be 
seen, a distant figure, urging his way on- 
ward. The other guide whistled, and then 
the entire party shouted together. 

“What a noise!” exclaimed Billy's 
sister Mildred. “I should think he heard 
that pandemonium.” 

“He sees us,” remarked one of the keen- 
sighted guides, and he turned to lead the 
way down the path, followed by the others. 
Though not slippery the way was yet 
rough and stony, and the little party 
needed to watch their steps. 

“ Coming down is worse than going up,” 
said Ma, as a loose stone rolled away under 
her foot,and the watchful Freddy caught her 
arm and held her up. 

“ We must look to our feet here as much 
as on the ice!” exclaimed Mildred, as she 
too slipped on a rolling stone. 

Down, down proceeded the little party, 
then Ma said suddenly, “ Where is Billy ?” 

“ Here he is,” answered Freddy, turning 
round. Billy was seen labouring heavily 
along as fast as he could behind them, 
but was evidently much exhausted. Per- 
spiration poured from his hot, fat face; his 
eyes seemed starting from their sockets; 
he breathed in short, quick gasps, and 
seemed to put forth tremendous effort for 
every step he took. In one hand he 
held a bunch of Alpine flowers, and he shook 
them feebly, but as though in triumph, as 
he approached. 

“T’ve got 
stuttered. 

“Why, so have I!” exclaimed Freddy. 
“No need to fag up there; they grow 
here.” 

Billy ran blundering on, as though he 
could not stop himself, right into the centre 
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of the little party, kicked against a big 
stone and tumbled over, nearly knock- 
ing Ma down as he fell. For a moment 
he struggled to rise, then he dropped 
back. 

“T think—I must rest a minute,” he 
faltered. 

His eyes closed, his head sank on his 
breast, and his arms fell lifelessly to his 
sides. 

“Why! what is the matter, Billy?” 
exclaimed Ma, as she turned to look at 
him. “ He is fainting!” she cried in loud, 
sharp tones, as she marked his closing eyes 
and inanimate appearance. 

The cry brought the others of the party 
to a standstill, and at first they could not 
believe that Billy, who lately seemed so 
full of life among them, was now in a dead 
faint. 

“He has over-exerted himself,” said 
Freddy, bending down and unfastening his 
collar, and beginning to fan his face with 
his hat. Ma too, without another word, sat 
down beside him and took his head on her 
lap, and felt in her pocket for a bottle of 
smelling-salts. One guide spoke to the 
other, and he hurried away. “He go for— 
wasser [water]! ” explained the guide who 
remained, as he knelt down beside the 
patient and bared his chest and moved 
his arms up and down as if seeking to 
restore breathing. 

The little party waited in profound 
silence, one doing one thing, and one 
another, for the benefit of the patient. 
Mildred produced some eau-de-cologne, and 
dabbed some on Billy’s forehead with her 
handkerchief, while Ma had already found 
her smelling-salts. 

“T never like to go anywhere without 
this bottle,” she said. ‘“ You never know 
what is going to happen.” 

One fellow had a small flask of water 
with which he moistened Billy’s mouth 
and forehead, and another rubbed his 
hands and arms vigorously. 

The guide seemed a long, long time in 
bringing the water. He had to go some 
distance for it; but at last he was seen 
approaching hurriedly. He held some in 
his hat, and two large bottles full of it 
projected from his pockets. 

The patient had shown some signs of 
returning animation, but then had sunk 
again into a swoon; the fluttering beating 
of the heart could scarce be felt, or the 
feeble pulse distinguished. The water, 
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which was ice-cold, being indeed glacier 
water, was dashed on his face, and renewed 
efforts were made for his restoration. 
Presently he sighed heavily and opened 
his eyes. 

“Oh, what is the matter?” he stammered 
feebly. 

“Lie back and don’t talk, and you will 
soon feel better,’ said Mildred, authoyi- 
tatively. ‘“ You've been in a faint.” 

“ You are over-tired,” said Sarah. 

“Oh, I am so sorry to give you this 
trouble,” he stammered. “I seem so like 
a big baby;” and he tried to laugh. 

“Never mind,” said Mildred. “ Rest 
awhile, and you will soon feel all right 
again.” 

He closed his eyes and made no reply; 
then his face and some parts of his body 
twitched convulsively as if he were about 
to fall into a fit, and presently he lay quite 
still, and it was seen he had swooned 
again. 

“Tt must be sunstroke,”’ said Ma, as the 
efforts to revive him were renewed. 

“ What shall we do with him up here on 
the mountains so far from home?” ex- 
claimed Mildred anxiously. 

“ We—leeft,” answered the guide; and he 
looked up critically at the gathering clouds. 
In a few minutes Billy responded to their 
efforts and revived again, and in spite of 
his feeble struggles and protests the two 
guides took him up, one at his shoulders 
and one at his feet, and carried him along 
the path. Freddy and his brother assisted 
them by slinging a coat under his back, 
and each one grasping a side of it walked on 
either hand of him. 

So the little procession stumbled their 
way down the mountain. It seemed a 
long, long descent. As they approached 
the village where they were lodging, Billy 
attempted to struggle to his feet. 

“Tt looks so like a big baby to be brought 
back like this,” he stammered. 

But his effort was of no avail; he was 
not strong enough to walk, and on being 
taken to the boarding-house he had to retire 
forthwith between the sheets. 

“Tt’s those dreadful Alps!” exclaimed 
a good lady—their aunt—at dinner. “I 
wouldn’t let a boy of mine go climbing— 
no, not for ever so much money; and as 
for girls, it’s monstrous!” 

“Oh, Billy will be all right to-morrow!” 
exclaimed Freddy warmly. “It was his 
first experience, you know, and he was 
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You want to be a 


not careful enough. 
bold, on the 


bit cautious, as well as 
mountains.” 

Billy was better on the morrow; in fact, 
he said he was quite well. He was young 
and healthy and fairly strong, and fast re- 
covered from the severe overstrain to which 
he had subjected himself. But he had 
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learned his lesson, and it was not lost upon 
the others. They have enjoyed many a 
mountain excursion since then, but without 
accident, for they have not been ashamed 
to mingle prudence with their boldness; and 
Ma, it was noticed, from that day consider- 
ably moderated her sharpness of tongue to 
her brother. 
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**Glimmering sands, 


And where north and south the coast-lines run, 
The blink of the sea in breeze and sun.” —WHITTIER. 


HE little bay of Woodstown is on the 

7 western—County Waterford—shore 

of Waterford Harbour. From a 
neighbouring hill we may clearly trace 


“the track 
Of the sea-seeking river back 
Glistening for miles above its mouth 
Through the long valley——” 


But at its mouth the Suir widens into an 
expanse suggestive of sea rather than 
river, and Woodstown Bay at low water 
presents to the eye a plain of wave-crimped, 
glimmering sands. 

Apart from the cockle-picking the bay 
has _attrac- 
tions. An 
extensive 
section of 
rocks, at its 
northern 
limits, con- 
tains fossil- 
iferous beds, 
and there is 
likewise a 
small “ vol- 
sanic neck” 
to kindle the 
interest of 
the geolo- 
gist. The 
southern 
cliffs are of 
no account, 
geologically 
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speaking, black slates and mudstone being 
their component parts; yet these unlovely 
materials, taken as a whole, make a charming 
picture. 

The opposite shore is County Wexford. 
We see a monotonous coast-line, broken by 
the rocky promontory on which stands 
Duncannon Fort. Duncannon has been 
honourably mentioned in the war annals of 
a past when “ Long Toms” were not. Now 
the old fort is pronounced useless as a 
coast defence. It recalls an altogether 
peaceful incident connected with Queen 


Victoria’s first visit to Ireland, in 1849. 
Owing to rough weather, the Victoria 
and Albert, 
bound for 


Kingstown, 
put in for a 
night to 
Waterford 
Harbour, 
and thus it 
came about 
that the 
earliest ex- 
pression of 
Erin’s cead 
mille failthe 
was a royal 
salute from 
the guns of 
Duncannon. 

Objects of 
general and 
never-failing 
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interest are the “ships that pass” —all sorts white-painted corn-ship to the little grimy 
and conditions of ships, from the long, Cardiff collier. Occasionally during naval 
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manceuvres we 
are treated to 






























the spectacle of 
a torpedo - fleet 
scudding up the 
harbour. 

“ But now tell 
me, what are 
those strange 
birds on the sea- 
shore ?’ 

Such was the 
question once 
asked us by 
an observant 
and short- 
sighted visitor 
to whom, as 
to the reader, 
we had pointed 
out the chief 
features of our 
view. We had 
to correct the 
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misconception. 
The “strange 
birds”” were the 
cocklers. 

With = skirts 
tucked high and 
backs bent double, 
they have some- 
what the appear- 
ance of grotesque 
sea-fowl; but a 
closer acquaint- 
ance reveals the 
fact that they are 
very human and 
in many respects 
—though not in 
the matter of 
toilette !—very 
similar to the 
“gowned” and 
“coiffured” 
daughters of Eve. 
The girl seated on 
her basket, for 
instance —she is Photo by C. P. Bolton 
town- bred, and PRACTISED COCKLERS 
her unkempt curly 
pate is chock-full of those feminine vanities “Will I see my likeness in the picture- 
which a town life is supposed to foster. shop winder ivery time I walk down the 
She fairly beamed when she caught sight quay?” she asked delightedly. 








of the camera. (If she frowned at the Nor is the colleen bawn of our country- 
instant of portraiture, that was merely side altogether free from the leaven of 
because the sun was in her eyes.) vanity. One young girl, picturesquely 


untidy when first 
selected “to be 
taken,” presented 
herself a little be- 
fore the appointed 
hour. “ Please,” 
she wanted to 
know, “would 
she do?” Well, 
hardly! She had 
brushed back her 
hair, wore a 
smartly - trimmed 
hat, and a dress 
with puffed 
sleeves. 

And the coun- 
try dame who 
jig-a-jogs to the 
“ sthrand ” in her 
donkey - cart is 
often quite as 
proud and self- 
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PICKING THE COCKLES respectful as any 
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dame of high degree. There 
is a certain typical country 
dame whose portrait was to 
have graced these pages. 
It does not, because pride 
stepped in. “It isn’t for 
the loikes of us to be shown 
up in this ways’”—here a 
glance at the blue flannel 
petticoat and the bare legs 
below it—‘for the English 
quality to see our rags and 
our poverty.” And here an 
aside to her giggling grand- 
daughters —‘“ Hurry up, 
childer; we'd betther tackle 
the ass an’ be off wid us!” 
But the human nature of 
these poor cocklers is in 
general a very kindly human 
nature. One was asked if 
she would allow herself to 
be photographed smoking; it was known 
that she smoked, and not known that she 
was ashamed of it. In this case kindliness 
outweighed self-respect. She drew her 
doodeen from a mysterious inner pocket, 
but with so rueful a countenance that there 
was nothing for it save to tell her to put 
the doodeen back. She was profuse in her 
thanks. “I didn’t wish to disobleege your 
honour,” she explained, “ but I’d rayther do 
anything at all you ax me than that.” 
Another instance of kindliness comes to 
mind—kindliness with a dash of heroism. 
A young cockle-picker had 
an aged friend who was 
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course, a much bigger thing 
than it is on the Waterford 
coast. Then in Lancashire 
cocklers are of both sexes, 
whereas in Waterford a man 
or boy is employed only to 
drive the cart—afterwards 
he sits idle while the women 
work. Again, Lancashire 
cocklers are a serious, silent 
people, and Waterford cock- 
lers are, on the contrary, 
conversational and laughter- 
loving. This partly, it may 
be, because they have not 
to face those dire perils 
of shifting sands and bore- 
wave which beset the coast- 
folk of Lancashire. They 
are also exempt from the 
trial of the “ watcher” with 
his gauge. The small half- 
grown cockles have free admission to the 
Irishwoman’s kish; so that one often 
wonders how it is the cockle-beds are not 
exhausted. The cocklers wonder them- 
selves—quite unapprehensively. 

“ It’s a weeshy bit of a place to be sup- 
porting of us all,” they will tell you ; “ but 
the goodness of God keeps it open for the 
poor. 

Truly it is hard sometimes to distinguish 
between trusting Providence and tempting 
Providence ! 

Cocklers—be they English or Irish—have 





dying in the workhouse 
hospital, and pining to die 
at home. Her home was 
at some distance from the 
hospital, the road to it lay 
uphill, and any jolting 
might have shaken the 
breath for good and all 
out of the poor frail body. 
So the. girl carried her 
friend all the way. 

There are, perhaps, more 
points of difference than 
of resemblance between 
cockling in England and 
in Ireland. To compare 
Lancashire with Water- 
ford, for example. On the 
Lancashire coast, with its 
miles and miles of sands, 
the cockling industry is, of 
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a life of much hardship. Those who live 
in the town of Waterford have to start 
at all hours—it may be at two o'clock in 
the morning—to suit the tide; and, unless 
they possess shares in a donkey-cart, they 
must needs walk the distance of eight 
miles to Woodstown strand. 

Arrived at their destination, shoes and 
stockings are taken off, skirts tucked up, 
and the business of the day begins. The 
implements for their work are of the sim- 
plest and most rough-and-ready description. 
The chief implement is the scraper— 








not come in with a rush, but rather as 
Kingsley describes it— 


““The creeping tide came up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand 
And round and round the sand 
As far as eye could see 





When by slow degrees Woodstown sands 
are covered over, the cocklers make ready 
for the road. The townswomen must all 
walk now; for the cart will only hold their 
kishes closely packed into it. Many poor 
creatures, having no share in a cart, carry 
the laden kishes 
on their backs. 
For ease and 
economy their 
boots are fre- 
quently _—_ carried 
atop of the kish, 
and only put on 
“for the town.” 

Do not think 
that once arrived 
in the town their 
labours are ended. 
I used to think 
so, until set right. 
“ How you will 
enjoy turning in 
for a sound sleep 
when you reach 
home!” I re- 
marked to a tired 
girl who had left 
her home _ before 
the dawn of a long 
June day. She 
stared, amazed at 
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usually an old dinner-knife, the blade 
shaped for its present use by being heated 
and bent upwards. This scraper, a kish or 
basket, and a tin pot—the latter a dis- 
carded tea-pot, very likely—are all they 
need. 

Practised cocklers know at once where 
the cockles lie buried. The sand looks 
whiter and smoother, and a minute spray 
—so minute as to be almost imperceptible 
to the unpractised—squirts from the cockles’ 
breathing-holes. 

The scrape, scrape—monotonous as the 
sempstress’ stitch, stitch—-is continued so 
long as tide permits. Here the tide does 
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such denseness. 
“Sure, an’ who'd 
sell the cockles if 
it’sslaping Iwas?” 

The country-women are rather better off ; 
with few exceptions each householder owns 
a donkey and cart. The donkey is easily 
kept. Who has not heard of “ three acres 
and a cow”? but who has heard of three 
acres and a donkey? Neddie will graze 
contentedly on roadside herbage, and, true 
to his desert origin, will roll ecstatically in 
roadside dust. Therefore the country- 
women do not of necessity walk. Nor do 
they of necessity convey their cockles to 
the town immediately after picking them. 
Instead, they cart them home and boil them 
before selling. (By the way, the cottage 
in the picture is the home of an old woman 
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who, by virtue of her calling, rejoices in 
the sobriquet of “Peg Sandy.”) The 
boiling process is somewhat tedious. First 
the cockles are washed carefully in salt 
water ; when boiled they are passed through 
a sieve; then tied tightlyin a cloth,and either 
hung up, or else restored to the riddle and 
weighted, to get rid of the “ lodge water.” 
When thus compressed they come out like 
“a cooked pudding.” They are sold some- 
times at eating-houses and from door to 
door, but more often in the market square. 
The women squat them- 
selves down on the pave- 
ment, the kish or some 
other improvised table in 
front of them, the riddle 
with its white cloth on the 
kish, the cockles on the 
white cloth, and always 
near at hand the quart 
measuring-pot. 

As with other open-air 
workers, so of course with 
the cocklers: their con- 
dition is affected by times 
and seasons. There are 
times and seasons when it 
would seem that for them 
the lot is fallen in pleasant 
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In severe weather, when a black nor’- 
easter sweeps our coast, what of the golden 
sands and the cocklers then? Alas, the 
golden sands are not. Above high-water 
mark they have turned to dust—grey gritty 
dust that rises in clouds and pricks our 
eyes; and out among the shallows they are 
mud. All colour, all poetry quite gone out 
of them. But the cocklers have not de- 
parted. They still ply the scraper with 
plodding diligence; and, wonderful to 
relate, they still chatter and exchange their 





J 





places. Suppose the time 
to be early morning, the 
season May or June—pre- 
suppose seasonable weather 
—and Woodstown strand is a very pleasant 
place indeed. The newly-risen sun shines 
gloriously across the harbour, the waters 
dance and sparkle, and the sands are glow- 
ing, burnished gold. One fancies it may 
have been on just such a morning that those 
hardy settlers of old—sun-worshippers— 
first found their way up the Suir, and, 
stirred by reverent admiration, resolved to 
build a city on its banks. For they called 
their city Cuan-na-Grioth—Harbour of the 
Sun. 

The picture has another side, however. 
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jokes, raising their voices to sea-gull pitch 
to be heard above the blast. Collectively 
and politically speaking, the Irish people 
are scarcely of a contented disposition ; yet 
our Irish cockler, when she laughs in the 
teeth of the east wind, her bare feet in 
the salt puddles, and only a thin shawl 
round her shoulders, has surely attained to 
the contentment of Epictetus: 

“T am without possessions—I have only 
the earth and heavens and one poor cloak— 
and what do I want? Am I not without 
sorrow ?” 

A. I. PAUL. 
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of Words 








Haberdasher. The form of this word and 
its familiarity provoke curiosity as to its origin, 
which, however, is still obscure. There is an 
obsolete word haberdash, meaning “small 
wares,” and haberdasher may be ‘‘one who 
deals in haberdashes”’; on the other hand, 
haberdashes may mean ‘what a haberdasher 
deals in.” The only fact worth recording is 
that in the sixteenth century the word had two 
meanings, one of which has gone out of use, ‘‘a 
dealer in hats and caps”’—the other, ‘‘ a dealer 
in small wares,” which survives. 


Hackney is a word of French origin, signi- 
fying a horse used for ordinary purposes, neither 
a war-horse, race-horse, nor huge draught- 
horse. It has been an English word for many 
centuries, and in modern times it has given 
place to the shorter word Hack, and both words 
have been applied to persons who do ordinary 
work—*“ drudges,” in fact. 


Haggard is perhaps known to some of our 
readers as the name of a hawk. It is applied to 
a bird that has been caught when full grown, 
not bred and trained when young. From this 
comes the adjective, also said in the first in- 
stance of a hawk “‘ unreclaimed, wild-looking ”; 
and so of persons whose appearance is rough 
and rugged, showing marks of rough labour, 
fatigue, and suffering. 


Handsel is traced back to Old English 
(Anglo-Saxon) and to Old Norse (Icelandic), in 
which it was frequently used to mean “ putting 
into the hand of another.” In English it has 
acquired the further sense of ‘doing this for 
the sake of good luck,” and so ‘‘a gift for the 
new year,” or on entering upon a new position 
in life. From this naturally follow the further 
senses of ‘‘a first payment,” or the first ex- 
perience or taste of anything. 


Harbinger would scarcely be recognised in 
its early form of herberger, which gives the key 
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to its meaning. It is ‘‘one who provides a 
herberge or harbour ” (i. e. lodging and entertain- 
ment for another)—first the actual host or 
entertainer, afterwards a messenger or official 
sent on in advance of a great personage, to see 
that proper accommodation was ready for him 
and his suite. 


Hayward. This well-known surname is one 
of a class that were taken from the occupation 
of the individual, like butcher, fletcher, mason, 
tyler, etc., but the occupation here indicated has 
almost fallen out of knowledge. When the area 
of enclosed land was smaller, and that of com- 
mon-land much larger than at present, it was 
the duty of the hayward, or guardian of the hay 
or grass, to see that the cattle from the common 
did not break into the enclosures. Sometimes 
it merely meant a herdsman, who looked after 
the cattle on the common. 


Hobgoblin. The second part of this word is 
familiar enough, but few persons would suspect 
that the first syllable represents Rob, short for 
Robin, and that the whole word is an equivalent 
for Robin Goodfellow, the merry sprite who de- 
lights in fun and frolic. The later use, which 
makes it mean “‘a shape of dread,” is the out- 
come of human fear, which makes everything 
invisible a source of terror. 


Hustings. People whose lives have not ex- 
tended beyond one generation may need to be 
told that at Parliamentary elections a temporary 
platform used to be erected, from which the 
candidates were nominated. The word is now 
plural, but used to appear also in the singular 
form. It contains the elements cf two words, 
House and Thing, an assembly. The last was 
well known in Old English (Anglo-Saxon), and 
is still current in Norway and Sweden. The 
Husting, or House-thing, was a small assembly 
of his immediate followers, held by the king 
or other leader, and so distinguished from the 
national 7'hing, or general assembly. 
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ISS MARIA 
PERKINS sat 


before a dying- 
out fire; the air of 
the room was growing 
chilly, and her feet 
were cold, but to tiese 
facts the little old lady 
was quite oblivious. It was evident that 
some difficult problem was engaging her 
whole attention. Her mouth twitched 
nervously, while from time to time she 
shook her head impatiently as the diffi- 
culties of the matter became ever more 
apparent. Yet it was only a wedding- 
present that was causing all the trouble— 
a wedding-present for her nephew Tom, 
her dead sister’s only child. The usual 
difficulty as to the choice of a suitable 
article did not trouble the old lady, with 
her it was a pure question of ways and 
means, and, as there were no means, how 
could there be any way? So at least 
argued Miss Maria in her own mind. For 
she was poor, very, very poor, how much 
so indeed only she herself knew, for the 
door was shut carefully upon the outside 
world, and she starved in secret. Yet 
that Tom, her only living near relative, 
should be married without receiving a 
present from his only aunt, the thought 
of such a disgrace cut the little lady to 
the heart, all her ordinary everyday priva- 
tions and sufferings faded into insignificance 
in comparison with this greater trouble. 
It was not that Tom was specially beloved, 
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could be 
affinity 


for there 
no possible 
between two such 
natures, the one as 
innately coarse as the 
other was refined; 
but, he was her dead 


sister’s only child, and 


it is wonderful how we often cling to 
our own kith and kin in spite of all dis- 
couragements and disappointments. Of 
the girl he was to marry she knew very 
little. There had been one duty call, it 
is true, when Tom had brought his future 
bride to be introduced, a pretty simpering 
young thing, as deficient in breeding as 
in brains, who felt extremely uncomfortable 
in the presence of the quaint old lady, with 
her gentle, old-world courtesy, and indeed 
showed her discomfiture so plainly that 
Miss Maria’s feelings were deeply wounded, 
though she managed to conceal the fact, 
and dismissed the young people at length 
with a gentle farewell, wishing them much 
happiness and prosperity in the new life 
opening out before them. 

“ Goodness, Tom,” the girl had exclaimed 
as soon as they found themselves on the 
street, “what a regular curiosity that old 
aunt of yours is, she looks for all the world 
as if she'd been dug out of a museum! 
Please don’t take me there again, it made 
me feel quite creepy.” 

To which Tom had gallantly replied that 
he never would. 

“We had to 


you know,” 


go once, 

















he said, “just to humour the poor old 
thing.” 

And now “the poor old thing” was 
worrying herself into a fever about a wed- 
ding-present for them. Her eyes wandered 
round the bare, poverty-stricken room in 
vain. 

“Tf I had only any little article of value 
I would willingly present them with it,” 
she was thinking; but alas, everything 
worth selling had long since been exchanged 
for food and firing. As she gazed round, 
as if for inspiration, on the four bare walls, 
her eyes rested in passing on a little corner 
bracket, on which stood a very fine old 
Crown Derby teapot. As Miss Maria 
looked at it a frightened expression came 
into her face, and she turned her head 
away with a quick jerk. 

“No, no, not that, anything but that. 
I couldn’t part with that, it’s quite out of 
the question, of course, quite, quite!” She 
uttered these words emphatically and aloud, 
as if the question could admit of no further 
thought, but she was only trying to deceive 
herself, for deep down in her heart of hearts 
was the consciousness that the teapot was 
the solution, and the only solution, of the 
wedding-present problem; and, by the 
time the last flicker of the dying embers 
in the little grate had died out, she had 
brought herself to face the truth, the fate 
of the teapot was decided, and one solitary 
tear trickled down the old withered face 
as Miss Maria crept quietly into bed. 

No one could understand where Miss 
Perkins derived her gentility from. Cer- 
tainly none of her relatives had been 
affected in that way. The old lady herself 
was fully aware of her peculiarity, and 
always associated it in her own mind in 
a vague sort of way with the teapot, which 
seemed to raise her in the social scale. 

“Tt was given to my grandmother, on 
the occasion of her marriage,” she was in 
the habit of replying with gentle dignity 
to any inquiries of the neighbours, and the 
mere fact of having had a grandmother 
whose marriage could be spoken of as “an 
occasion ”’ invariably impressed her hearers. 
Then the genuine admiration that had been 
lavished on the teapot by people “who 
knew anything,” as Miss Maria expressed 
it, greatly enhanced its value in her eyes. 
The minister’s wife called it “exquisite,” 
and as for the doctor, who was badly 
smitten with the china-collecting mania, 
he never left after one of his flying visits 


The Old Teapot 


without pausing for a moment in front of 
the teapot. 

“Ah! Miss Maria, Miss Maria, that tea- 
pot of yours makes me break the Tenth 
Commandment. No use offering you a 
small fortune for it, eh?’ he would 
exclaim in his hearty, joking fashion, and 
the old lady would smile and bridle in a 
delighted fashion, as she shook her head 
and answered— 

“No use, doctor, no use.” 

The doctor often rushed in to have 
what he called a chat with Miss Maria; 
a delicate way of describing his unpaid 
professional visits. His patient understood 
this well, and her independent spirit suf- 
fered, but somehow the old joke about the 
teapot invariably took the edge off the 
feeling, and left her in the best of spirits. 

And so it was that parting with the old 
teapot meant so much, so very much, to 
Miss Maria. Yet, her-mind once made 
up, she did not falter. Next morning, 
without giving herself time to think, she 
at once set about packing it with her 
trembling hands into a little basket. Then 
came the writing of the inscription to 
accompany it: “To Thomas Sanderson on 
the occasion of his marriage, with every 
good wish from his Aunt Maria.”” A good 
many copies were written and torn up 
before the writer was satisfied, but at 
length everything was ready, and stepping 
across the landing Miss Perkins tapped 
gently at a neighbour’s door. A_ good- 
natured - looking woman opened it and 
wished her a cheery good-morning. 

“Mrs. Scott, I would feel greatly in- 
debted if your son John could go a little 
message for me,” said the old lady timidly. 

“That he will, Miss Maria, and real 
pleased to do it, I’m sure,” returned the 
woman heartily. ‘“ Here, put on your cap, 
Jack, and run at once like a good lad.” 

The basket with its precious contents 
was then entrusted to the boy with a gentle 
entreaty from Miss Maria to hold it steadily, 
and she was slipping a penny into his 
hand, when Mrs. Scott’s keen eye dis- 
covered it, and she promptly put a stop 
to the transaction. 

“No, no, Miss Maria, Jack can run a 
message without being paid for it, and 
many’s the good turn you've done to me.” 

After the boy’s departure, the unwonted 
exertion and excitement began to tell on 
Miss Maria. She did not seem to care 
about her usual cup of tea, and just sat 
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on before the fire in a helpless fashion, 
with a strange sinking at the heart. The 
doctor happened to pay one of his flying 
visits that morning, and was both startled 
and puzzled at the condition of his patient. 
The spirit seemed suddenly to have gone 
out of her, and he realised as he had never 
done before what a very old woman she 
was. In his headlong course out of the 
room, he turned his eyes as usual in the 
direction of the corner bracket. 

“Why, why, why, Miss Maria, what 
has come of the teapot?” he exclaimed in 
the most genuine astonishment at the 
removal of such an old landmark. 

“T have sent it this morning, doctor, 
as a wedding-present to my nephew Tom, 
as you know he is my only near relative, 
and it will thus remain in the family.” 

Miss Maria spoke with her usual dignity, 
but with a tremble in her voice which did 
not escape the worthy doctor’s ears. He 
no longer found it difficult to account for 
the change in his patient. 

“Tom Sanderson!” he growled, “ I’m 
sure I hope he may value it. Don’t you 
think, begging your pardon, Miss Maria, 
that that was just a little like casting your 
pearls before swine? Wouldn’t one of 
these jelly-dish affairs, now, with the two 
oval red glasses and the handle in the 


middle, have been more suitable, think 
rou?” 

“No doubt, doctor, no doubt,” sighed 
the old lady, “had means _ permitted, 


something of a more modern description 
might have been better, but—--—’’ She broke 
off suddenly, and the good doctor, of course 
understanding, took himself off at once 
with a cheery good-morning. 

The next three days passed drearily 
enough. Still there was a certain ex- 
pectancy about them that helped to keep 
Miss Maria up. The one bright spot in 
connexion with the sacrifice she had made 
was the thought of the joy and gratitude 
it would call forth. She had set such an 
immense value on the teapot herself, 
never even occurred to her that others 
might not do the same. To Miss Maria 
it was like the passing on of the family 
diamonds. She pictured Tom rushing in 
and thanking her heartily in his rough-and- 
ready fashion, and she pictured the teapot 
set up in the place of honour in the new 
home, and being pointed out to all comers 
as “ Aunt Maria’s present.” But no Tom 
came, and at the end of the fourth day 
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she was growing seriously uneasy, when 
Tom’s stepmother arrived. 

Mrs. Sanderson was a large, stout woman, 
with a voice to suit her stature. She always 
spoke of Aunt Maria as “an oddity,” and 
was in the habit of speaking to her in the 
soothing, conciliatory fashion we usually 
adopt with very young children or people 
with weak intellects. She had, too, a fixed 
idea that if people were very old it naturally 
followed that they were very deaf, and 
although Miss Maria’s hearing was in 
reality of the most acute description, she 
invariably screamed to her in a manner 
which played perfect havoc with the poor 
old lady’s sensitive nerves, while to every- 
thing Miss Maria ventured to say she 
would respond with a loud, inane “ Well, 
well, yes, yes.” 

On this particular evening conversation 
had been carried on in the usual painful 
fashion for some time, but to Miss Maria’s 
great astonishment no mention was made 
of the teapot. At first a certain delicacy 
kept the old lady from touching on the 
subject, but when the visit seemed drawing 
to a close she could restrain herself no 
longer. 

“T trust, sister Anne,” she said at length, 
with a painful effort to keep the tremor 
out of her voice, “I trust Tom received 
the little gift I sent him in safety?” 

“ Yes, yes, to be sure, to be sure, quite 
safely, quite, quite,’ Mrs. Sanderson re- 
sponded in her usual manner, but with 
an uneasy smile on her face. “Tom should 
have been up to thank you, but he’s kept 
that busy just now with one thing and 
another.” 

There was a minute’s pause, and then 
Miss Maria said gently— 

“ T hope it meets with his approval ?” 

“Oh, surely, surely, Aunt Maria. Of 
course it’s not just a thing that can be 
called useful, you know, and the fact is 
there is a heap of things they’re still in 
want of; of course an ornament’s good 
enough in its way, and I’m told the gentry 
are great for sticking up old cracked china 
and such-like on their walls, and Bob 
Matheson, who's engaged in one of these 
old curiosity shops, was in last night and 
told Tom that the teapot, old and cracked 
as it is, would fetch quite a tidy little sum. 
Of course Tom says he wouldn’t like to 
part with a present, but, as I said to him, 
I knew well it wasn’t want of will that 
kept his only aunt from sending a proper 


























present, and I’m sure, Maria, you wouldn’t 
wish the young couple to want any little 
comfort, now would you?” 

All this screamed out without a pause, 
and a little incoherently, for Mrs. Sander- 
son was dimly aware that she was treading 
on very thin ice. There was a minute’s 
complete silence as Miss Maria stared 
straight into the fire, and her visitor was 
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beginning to feel slightly uncomfortable, 
when she said very slowly— 

“The teapot, sister Anne, is now Tom’s 
property, it has been in the family for a 
period of over one hundred years, but if he 
desires to exchange it for money, he is at 
perfect liberty to do so.” 

The dignity with which these few words 
were uttered could not have been surpassed, 
and Mrs. Sanderson, for once entirely 
subdued, hastily took her departure. 

After that evening Miss Maria seemed 
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to grow weaker and visibly thinner day 
by day, so that the good doctor, though 
greatly concerned, was not surprised to 
find her in bed one day with neither 
power nor inclination to rise. He very 
promptly got a kindly woman installed 
as nurse, with carte blanche to get every- 
thing for the invalid that money could 
procure, and Miss Maria’s days of hardship 
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THE DOCTOR BUYS BACK THE TEAPOT 


were over at last. Nor did her independent 
spirit suffer, for a merciful unconsciousness 
was creeping over her, making the time 
she lay there quietly dozing, waking up 
every now and then to see the kindly face 
of the nurse or doctor bending over her, 
perhaps the really happiest period of her 
life. 

Things had gone on this way for some 
weeks, when one day the doctor happened 
to look in at the window of an old curiosity 
shop before stepping into his carriage 
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which was waiting for him. Suddenly 
he gave a low whistle of astonishment, for 
there, in the centre of the window, stood 
Miss Maria’s teapot. There was no mis- 
taking it, he would have known it among 
a hundred. Darting into the shop the 
doctor had very soon driven a bargain 
with the dealer, and hurrying out with 
the teapot tucked under his arm, he jumped 
into his carriage and drove straight to 
Miss Maria’s house. Entering the room 
gently on tiptoe, he glanced at the bed 
to assure himself that she was sleeping 
quietly as usual, then stepped over to the 
empty corner bracket and slipped his 
burden gently on to it. This done he sat 
down beside the bed and waited quietly. 
After a few minutes Miss Maria's eyes 
opened, and seeing the doctor she smiled 
in her usual gentle way, then as she turned 
her head round to see him better her eyes 
fell on the corner bracket, and a startled 
look came into them. 

“Why, the teapot’s there surely as it 
used to be, or maybe I’m not seeing rightly, 
doctor ? ” 

“ Seeing rightly, to be sure you are, Miss 
Maria, the teapot is there sure enough; 
where else would it be but on its own 
old shelf, I should like to know!” ex- 
claimed the doctor in his emphatic, hearty 
tone. 

“ Strange, murmured 
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very strange, 


Miss Maria; “I thought it was gone, that 
I had given it away to some one who didn’t 
care for it, but I’ve just been dreaming; 





I’m always dreaming now, such strange 
dreams some of them.” 

“You might have dreamt you had given 
it to me, I think,” quoth the doctor. “ Ah! 
Miss Maria, you make me a jealous old 
man with that teapot of yours!” 

The old, old joke, how it pleased her! 
A faint flush came into the pale face, and 
the old delighted smile lingered, long after 
the doctor was gone, and she lay with her 
eyes fixed affectionately on the old teapot. 

Next morning the doctor sadly realised 
that the end was very near. 

“ T wish to say something very particular 
to you, doctor,’ Miss Maria whispered, 
“and I would like nurse to listen as a 
witness.” 

The nurse drew near, and Miss Maria, 
laying her poor worn hand in the doctor’s 
big strong one, continued: “ Doctor, I can’t 
thank you for all you’ve done for me, no 
poor words of mine could express it all, 
God will reward you, but I want you, doctor, 
to have the old teapot when I’m gone, you 
were always fond of it, you'll take care of it.” 

“My dear old friend,’ answered the 
doctor brokenly, “I thank you from my 
heart, I will treasure and guard it all my 
life long.” 

Miss Maria smiled, a smile of perfect 
peace and satisfaction, and shortly after- 
wards fell into a quiet sleep. An hour 
later the nurse bending over her saw that 
the mysterious change had taken place, 
though the only sign of it was a deepening 
of the peaceful happiness on the face. 
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THE REGALIA OF SCOTLAND 


HE most ancient crown in the Empire 
is now that of Scotland. When 
Oliver Cromwell laid his iconoclastic 

hand on England’s throne he destroyed her 
emblem of sovereignty, and the crown 
which King Edward wears is of compara- 
tively modern date. Not so that of his 
northern country. In Edinburgh Castle 
there is guarded the Regalia of Scotland, 
the crown dating back to the time of Robert 
the Bruce in 1314, a portion of it being 
indeed anterior to the days of the hero 
of Bannockburn. 

By the Treaty of Union the crown is to 
remain for all time in Edinburgh Castle, 
otherwise, like the Stone of Destiny which 
Edward I. removed from Scone, it might 
have been prominent in the ceremony this 
year at Westminster. For a time, indeed, 
in the early part of last century, it was be- 
lieved that the crown was in the Tower of 
London ; the report got about that it was 
on view there. As a matter of fact, it was 
incarcerated in a heavy oaken chest, secured 
with three ponderous iron locks, and almost 
forgotten as it lay in a windowless- stone 
cell in the Castle. From 1707 to 1817, a 
period of one hundred and ten years, the 
crown was never seen, and two generations 
of Scotsmen lived and died to whom the 
crown became almost a myth. Public 
feeling however was aroused; Sir Walter 
Scott, the great novelist, took a leading part 


in the matter ; and a warrant was procured 
from the Prince Regent, afterwards George 
IV., to open the chest and ascertain if the 
Regalia were there. 

By virtue of this warrant there assembled, 
among others, the Lord President of the 
Court of Session, the Lord Justice Clerk, 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Lord Provost, 
and Sir Walter Scott. The King’s smith, 
after tapping the chest, which to the dis- 
may of all sounded as if hollow, forced open 
the massive lid. The Regalia were dis- 
covered lying at the bottom covered with 
linen cloths, none the worse for their long 
sleep. There was great jubilation, the 
Royal Standard was displayed from the 
Castle flagstaff, and the great multitude as- 
sembled on the Castle hill cheered to the 
echo. Covered with glass and encompassed 
by an iron grille, the Regalia now repose 
on a white marble table in the Crown Room, 
together with four memorials of King 
Edward's ancestors, the hapless Stuart race, 
which belonged to Cardinal York, and were 
deposited there in 1830 by order of King 
William; these are the golden collar of 
the Garter presented to James VI. by 
Elizabeth, with its appendage the George ; 
the order of St. Andrew, cut on an onyx; 
and lastly, the ancient ruby ring which the 
kings of Scotland wore at their coronation. 
This ring had a melancholy later history. 
It was last worn by Charles I., and before 
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The Romance of a Crown 


that by Mary Queen of Scots, both of whom 
were beheaded. It then accompanied the 
Stuart princes in their wanderings through 
the land in search of the lost throne, and 
Prince Charlie wore it when he headed the 
Highland host in the march south. Now 
it rests with the crown, sword, mace, and 
sceptre. 

But the crown had a narrow escape from 
sharing the fate of the diadem of England 
at the hands of Oliver Cromwell. It was 
hurriedly removed from Edinburgh to safer 
keeping in the Castle of Dunottar. When 
that stronghold was besieged and fell, the 
Regalia were hastily buried deep under- 
ground in Kinneff church, and there lay hid 
for years, ere they were returned to Edin- 
burgh. After the sacking of Dunottar the 
belt of the sword became an heirloom in 
the family of Ogilvy of Barras, but has 
been restored to the Crown Room. The 
crown has since rested in Edinburgh Castle, 
except for a brief period when it was brought 
to Scone in 1651 for the coronation of that 
feeble monarch Charles II., the last king 
crowned in Scotland. 

The crown is of handsome design, and 
is of pure gold, enriched with many pre- 
cious stones, diamonds, pearls, and curious 
enamellings. The fillet which goes round 
the head is adorned with twenty-two large 
precious stones; the circle above has 
diamonds, sapphires, and pearls; and the 
upper circle has ten crosses floreé, each with 
a great diamond betwixt four great pearls. 
Four arches adorned with enamelled figures 





meet and close at the top, surmounted with 
a mond of gold, the apex of the crown being 
a large cross patee, containing pearls. The 
bonnet was of purple velvet, but in 1685 it 
got a cap of crimson velvet with ermine. 
The crown is 9 inches in diameter, 27 inches 
circumference, and in height from the 
under circle to the cross 6} inches. The 
mace is surmounted by a great crystal 
beryl, a stone of vast antiquity, and it and 
part of the crown are believed to have come 
down from the early kings of Scotland—the 
days of Macduff and Duncan. King Robert 
the Bruce had alterations made to the 
crown, and thereafter nothing further was 
touched until James V. caused the four 
arches to be added. It is especially identi- 
fied with the House of Stuart, and was the 
Jacobite emblem of faith. 

The sceptre is of hexagon form, two feet 
long, of silver double overgilt, and is be- 
lieved to have been made by James V., and 
to include a portion of a much more ancient 
rod. The sword was presented by Pope 
Julius to James IV. in 1507, along with a 
consecrated hat. It is five feet long, with 
handle and pommel of silver overgilt, and 
scabbard of crimson velvet. Great care is 
taken of the ancient regal emblems, so 
closely associated with the building up of 
a nation. Round that crown centred many 
a fierce fight in the olden, turbulent days, 
and in defence of it, or to grasp its pos- 
session, thousands of lives have been lost, 
and the country kept in strife generation 
after generation, century after century. 
GEORGE THOW. 
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OKYO—the Yeddo which, when Hide- 
yoshi, the sixteenth-century Napo- 
leon of Japan, detected its strategic 

advantages, was a fishing-village in the 

marshes at the mouth of the Sumida—is said 
to cover a space as large as London. This 

is not so bad as it sounds, because it is a 





Japan as I knew it 


BY DOUGLAS SLADEN 


Tokyo—the Present Capital 


Tokyo—no country that I have ever visited 
has its rival. It was built three centuries 
ago as the residence and political edifice of 
the Tokugawa Shoguns. Within its vast 
outer precincts were the Yashiki (fortified 
town-mansions), in which the Daimios 
(feudal princes) were compelled to live 





ENTRANCE TO UENO PARK, TOKYO 


city of gardens and distances, and most of 
its houses are one-storeyed. Besides neither 
Chicago nor London can come up to 
Ongchor the Magnificent, whose ruins in 
the hinterland of Siam fill a square twenty- 
four miles long on each side, enclosed in 
lofty walls. In a way Tokyo rivals Ong- 
chor (was there ever a city so appropriately 
named ?), because it has a castle with triple 
walls and moats which are several miles in 
circuit. Superb and poetic is the castle of 
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beside their master for half the year, while, 
to keep them out of mischief when they 
were out of sight, they had to give the most 
precious members of their families as 
hostages. A few of these Yashiki are still 
in existence —palisades of heavy black 
timber, with the quarters for the retainers 
built against them and the Daimio’s house 
in the centre. Here he lived surrounded 
by his army. To-day these old mansions 
of feudal nobles follow the example of the 




















houses of the departed great in Western 
lands—it is even easier to make tenement- 
houses in a land where you can alter the 
number of the rooms in your house with 
paper shutters. But the castle itself stands 
marvellously perfect and beautiful—it had 
its men in armour not forty years ago. Its 
walls are built of polygonal stones, some of 
them as large as a room, and to stand 
earthquakes they slope from bottom to top 
like the ram of an ironclad. They are im- 
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present-day Japanese art, though the 
European furniture is said, by those who 
have seen it, to be poor. Very few have 
seen it. An English peer, who was a 
secretary in our Legation when I was at 
Tokyo, told me that he could not gain 
admission, even as an official in the British 
Legation, but that he had been over it dis- 
guised as a workman of Messrs. Liberty, 
to whom some of the decorations were 
entrusted. The castle is the centre of 
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mensely thick, and in parts of great height. 
In colour they are of a fine iron-grey, some- 
times capped with turf, and sometimes 
fringed with the writhing branches of the 
Japanese fir. 

Their wide moats are a great feature in 
the beauty of the city. In August they 
are covered with rose and white lotus, and 
are the sanctuary of wild ducks and cranes, 
sailed over by countless crows and hawks. 
Inside the third moat stands the new palace 
of the Mikado—the old palace of the 
Tokugawa Shoguns was destroyed by fire. 
The palace is full of the masterpieces of 


public life in Tokyo: the Legations are in it, 
near the principal gateway and the palace ; 
the nobles’ club is in it; the university and 
the museum of arms and the Shokonsha, the 
temple of the men who have fallen for 
their country, are in it; but I must not 
linger here, for Tokyo is immense and full 
of features. 

The English who spend a week in Japan 
and a week-end at Tokyo seldom like the 
capital; they prefer Yokohama, with its 
excitements and its flesh-pots; but to me 
Tokyo is, like Rome, one of the most 
delightful and inexhaustible cities I was 
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everin. It was so beautiful, so undulating, 
so full of magnificent temples and groves, 
so full of Japanese land-and-water life. 
It was so intensely Japanese — if we 
wandered off the beaten tracks, we often 
did not run across a foreigner for days. 
We had not even the Germans with us. 
At the Tokyo Hotel there was a veneer of 
Europe. For meal-times the waiters slipped 
blue serge ship-stewards’ suits over their 
own indigo cotton doublets and hose, while 
if we wished to see the manager at an 
unusual hour there was always a sound of 
shuffling into English garments behind the 
screen in his office. But the hotel stood 
in an old Yashiki, where the hotel carpenter 
sawed with his feet instead of his hands, 
and that backwards! 

The Japanese themselves never tire of 
talking of the poeticality of Tokyo. Mr. 
Mikiteiichi, the author of a native guide to 
Tokyo, writes, ‘The thickly-loaded blossoms 
or flowers, keeping the sun off, appear like 
so many leaves of white clouds, under 
which both men and women, old as well as 
young, run about or sit down, some drink- 
ing wine, some composing verse, some 
playing, some singing. . . . The view of the 
willows weeping in the evening mist, and 
the sight of the towers bathing in the 
morning fogs, together with the appearance 
of flying herons and floating ducks, are 
so incomparably beautiful and picturesque 
that the pen could do no more than merely 
hinting it.” These are in the Japanese 
author's own English, both passages written 
about Ueno. 

Ueno and Shiba are the twin glories of 
Tokyo; both owe their origin to the same 
cause—they are parks surrounding the 
temples and mortuary shrines of the Toku- 
gawa Shoguns. At Shiba the temples are 
finer and more numerous. Ueno is the 
more favoured by nature, the more famous 
in history, and the richer in colour, both in 
its temples and in its blossoming cherry 
orchards. It was at Ueno that the forces 
of the Shogun made their last stand against 
the southern Daimios, who had revolted to 
restore the temporal power of the. Mikado. 
Some of the finest temples were burnt, and 
the temple palisades are to this day riddled 
with bullets. They were fighting for a lost 
cause. The Shogun himself had no heart 
for the struggle, but they fought with the 
chivalrous devotion of Japanese gentlemen. 
Romance is all on their side; it is kept 
alive not a little by the Buddhist priests, 
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for Buddhism was under the special pro- 
tection of the Shogun, perhaps because the 
Mikado was the official head of Shinto. 
Every year at Shiba and Nikko, the head- 
quarters of Buddhism in Japan, the festival 
of the Toshogu, the deified founder of the 
Tokugawa Dynasty, is kept up with great 
splendour by the Buddhist hierarchy, the 
sacred image being carried in the centre of 
a gorgeous. procession in the vast scarlet 
and gold mekura (litter) on scores of 
shoulders. This is the carnival of Japan. 

I do not purpose to describe at length 
the exquisite beauties, the architectural 
glories of Ueno and Shiba. Exhibitions 
are held in the Ueno park, the most famous 
spot for cherry-blossom in all Japan. It 
has also the finest lotus lake, an exact copy 
of Lake Biwa near Kyoto, with an island 
in its centre, for a picturesque temple. 
Here in August the lotus is so luxuriant 
that the water is entirely concealed by its 
broad leaves and royal crowns of white or 
rose-coloured blossoms. There is a popular 
restaurant overlooking this lake, and a 
popular racecourse in the park, but to me 
the charm of Ueno lies in its deserted 
temple groves. And the temples standing 
in these dark solemn woods are almost as 
lost to the world as the MHouse of 
Tokugawa. 

Shiba, on the other hand, is full of life 
and colour—the gayest spot in Japan. Its 
chief features are ostensibly the temples, 
from what remains of the mighty Zozoji 
downwards. And they are marvellous. 
Those at Nikko may be more chaste, more 
choice in their beauty—they are gems in 
an absolutely perfect situation. But the 
temples of Shiba are sumptuous and 
beautiful enough for the Bagdad of the 
Arabian Nights, and they are full of holiday- 
making Orientals. It is always holiday at 
Shiba; there are days when its precincts 
are hung with Japanese flags and grass- 
rope tassels and boughs of bamboo, and 
the mad temple banners; but with or with- 
out such decorations, there are always 
crowds of Japanese taking their children 
and their sweethearts to the shows and the 
gardens of Shiba. 

The moment you are through the great 
red gate of Zozoji you are deep in the 
mysterious East. You pass through stately 
courtyards between hundreds of the great 
stone or bronze votive lanterns erected by 
the princes of Japan when such a Shogun 
died; up to the temples, whose quaint 

















upturned, overhanging roofs are a riot of 
carving and colour, and whose interiors are 
lined with polished and precious lacquer. 
You see the Buddhist hierarchs gliding 
through stately rites, and temple furniture 
matchless for graceful simplicity. Behind 
the temples rise the shrines and mauso- 
leums of the dead Shoguns, of bronze 
the finest. All round are tree flower- 
gardens and beds of perfect blossoms; and 
all round, and at the back of everything, 
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bay; or join the gay crowd of Japanese 
sightseers standing round the terraced lake 
where tortoises ride on lotus leaves; or 
hurry between the booths of conjurers and 
contortionists to see the dancers for whom 
Shiba is famous, or that beehive of knick- 
knack sellers the great Kwankoba Bazaar. 
At Shiba you can see the best Geisha 
and the best No-dancing. No-dancing is, 
as the American said, no dancing at all—it 
consists of posturing in prodigiously fine 
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are the solemn spires of the cryptomeria 
groves. The very taking off of shoes, which 
is done for every Japanese interior, helps 
to say—‘“for this is holy ground.” Not 
that it is necessary where perfect beauty 
reigns in the midst of perfect peace and the 
air is full of perfume and the skies are of 
rarefied blue. It is almost too much, this 
feast of beauty and colour; you might sigh 
relief when you get away to visit the 
matchless temple in the wood which con- 
tains the tomb of Hidetada; or climb to 
the five-storeyed pagoda of scarlet lacquer, 
which looks across the land-locked Tokyo 


dresses in a sort of pre-historic drama. It 
is worth seeing to get an idea of the rich- 
ness of old Japanese brocades, for those 
who cannot appreciate the historical and 
esthetic side. Anybody can appreciate the 
Geisha of Shiba. You get some member 
to take you to the Maple Club if you can, 
or go to one of the admirable tea-houses, 
and order a Japanese banquet with Geisha. 
The performance goes on while you dine. 
It consists of singing and elegant motions 
of the body and hands. The delightful 
little creatures are elegance itself, and are 
beautifully dressed, but their music and 
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singing is poor to foreigners, who also miss 
their wit and charm of conversation. 

The Maple Club is worth visiting also, as 
one of the most conspicuous examples of 
the elegant simplicity of the Japanese. 
Everything about it is made of, or decorated 
with, designs from the maple ; its banquet- 
ing-chambers of unstained and unvarnished 
wood are a revelation to the European. 

For some mysterious reason the Church of 
England Bishop of Japan is established in 
the purlieus of Shiba, one of the gayest and 
most dissipated spots, as it is one of the 
most beautiful. 

Shiba is not, however, so popular with 
the riotous as the Asakusa district. The 
Yoshiwara, the wrestling-booths of Ekoin, 
and the Asakusa temple, between them, 
form the Soho of Tokyo. The great temple 
of Asakusa, the most popular in Tokyo with 
the lower classes, is dedicated to Kwan- 
nonsama, the sweet-faced goddess of Mercy, 
and the wrestling is at Ekoin because of 
the crowds attracted by the principal pro- 
cession of the gods to Tokyo. But the 
Japanese of to-day does not go to Asakusa 
for gods, but for a lark. It is a wonderful 
sight, the vast temple, with its long rows 
of stalls with knickknacks for sweethearts 
and children, its booths of conjurers, its 
living pictures made of growing chrysan- 
themums, its artificial Fujiyama a hundred 
feet high, and its crowds of holiday-making 
Japanese. 

I should like to have described the 
slightly Europeanised theatre of Danjuro, 
the most famous actor of Japan; the 
Temple of the Five Hundred Disciples of 
Buddha, so curiously assorted ; the avenues 
of cherry-blossom along the river-bank at 
Mukojima, which is the Rotten Row of the 
Japanese when they go for a drive in a 
riksha; the Kameido temple, with its 
tortoise well and its horseshoe bridge for 
penance, and its marvellous wistaria bowers 
which sweep the lake with yard-long plumes 
of delicate lilac-blossom; the iris-beds of 
Horikiri, and the royal and ancient gar- 
dens of the Enriokwan. 

But I must leave off describing temples 
and festivals, and come down to the 
ordinary street and student life in Tokyo. 
For as that great man and great writer, 
Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain, so justly ob- 
serves—“ But after all, the chief sight of 
Tokyo to one fresh from home is Tokyo 
itself—the quaint little wooden houses, 
which brick structures in foreign style have 
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only partially replaced; the native dress, 
which Western fashions and fabrics have 
not yet completely driven out; the open- 
air life of the people; the clatter of the 
clogs, the jinrikshas, the dainty children— 
dressed, powdered, and rouged for a Sun- 
day outing ; the indescribable grotesqueness 
of the soi-disant European costumes of 
many of the fine ladies and gentlemen of 
the middle class.” 

Besides the schools of the peers and 
peeresses, and numerous other educational 
establishments, Tokyo has a magnificent 
university. All things considered, perhaps 
there is no capital which has such an 
astonishing university. It is admirably 
called the Daigaku, or Greater Learning, 
possesses splendid buildings and appliances, 
and has a large staff of very able foreign 
professors and foreign-trained Japanese 
professors—indeed, the only complaint 
about it is that it gives too much education. 
There are such quantities of educated people 
in Japan who cannot make enough to eat ; 
these turbulent soshi are a by-word. 

The Japanese students are very much in 
evidence in the streets, and the temples are 
full of them, and it is sad to see that most 
of them wear spectacles and some stray 
article of European dress. The Japanese 
student is very eager to learn, and when he 
is very young and very well off, is rather a 
fascinating personage; but he is not to be 
compared in that respect with the people 
who are too poor to learn anything but a 
trade, the dear little Japs who lie on their 
stomachs in the street in front of their 
masters’ shops, painting paper umbrellas 
and lanterns. 

Tokyo contains a million and a half of 
people, but has seemingly no industries to 
support them. It is not overrun with 
beggars, but outside of the public buildings 
in the castle precincts, and the semi- 
foreign shops and offices in the Ginza, and 
the theatres and inns, the buildings are 
very humble. The houses are mostly of 
one storey and tiny, and the inhabitants 
subsist where a European would not find 
enough to starve on. The houses are built of 
wood, roofed with heavy channelled tiles ; 
their walls are only made of wooden shutters, 
the fronts of which are taken off during the 
day if it is warm enough, and replaced with a 
dark-blue or chocolate-coloured curtain if it 
is too warm. These curtains, marked with 
big white Chinese characters, are the only 
bit of colour in a Japanese town except the 











scarlet of temples and the dresses of the 
children, unless a kite or a Geisha flutters 
past like a butterfly. 

We saw very few horses in Tokyo, be- 
cause the thirty-seven thousand ’rikshas 
and half a million hand-carts left them 
next to nothing to do; but occasionally the 
ghost of an omnibus or an apology for a 
tram used to pass along, preceded by a 
runner blowing a horn, and bundling aside 
people too foolish to get out of the way of 
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firemen in cotton tunics, with a paper 
standard. 

Now that I know Venice well, I feel 
that I did not realise how Venetian Tokyo 
was, in that busy quarter of the town which 
centred around the Nihonbashi—the bridge 
of Japan, which is considered the heart of 
the capital and the heart of the country. 
It had the same hog’s-back bridges, the 
same busy water-life. I know bridges in 
Venice that would pass for Japanese, and 
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such a strange wild beast. The streets 
were always full of people wearing dark- 
blue hose and doublet, if they were doing 
manual work, and kimonos otherwise. If 
it was cold, a coolie tied his head up ina 
handkerchief and wrapped himself in a 
blanket whenever he had time. Richer 
people put on European hats and extra 
kimonos. A coolie would be dragging, or 
pushing on a hand-cart, as much as a 
horse would negotiate in the degenerate 
West. Often the crowds were suddenly 
dispersed by a regiment of soldiers in 
Italian uniforms, or a buzzing swarm of 


it was there in Tokyo that one was brought 
face to face with the great qualities of the 
race that loves to call its islands Great 
Japan (Dai Nippon), as we call ours Great 
Britain. Nippon and Nihon mean the same. 
In those wide, dusty streets of lowly houses 
we saw the uncomplaining endurance of 
the yoke of poverty, and the wonderful 
thrift and intelligence ; on the broad spaces 
in the castle we saw the soldiers patiently 


assimilating the lessons of the great 
Powers; in the university we saw the 


marvellous thirst for knowledge, and its 
successful grappling with the almost super- 
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human difficulty of grasping a highly com- 
plex education, arranged on a different 
plane of thought from that to which the 
mind had been habituated by previous 
bringing up and by heredity for two or 
three thousand years; and in the parlia- 
ment, Orientals, who had a few years before 
lived under the feudal conditions of the 
Middle Ages, debated in an assembly ar- 
ranged on the model of a people who had 
been self-governed for centuries. 

We did not realise then what a miracle 
it was that in every station on the railways 
of a free and unconquered people, ten 
thousand miles away from us, and speaking 
such an utterly alien language, there was 
an official who could understand English ; 
that in every decent post-office there was 
an official who could understand English ; 
that our tickets were printed in English as 





well as Japanese. And the greatest marvel 
of all was that no one could tell us what 
human beings directed the policy which 
had carried Japan along the paths of pro- 
gress with a rapidity unsurpassed in the 
history of the world. Any educated Japanese 
could tell us that it was not the Emperor 
nor his prime-minister who made and un- 
made policies and cabinets; many an intel- 
ligent Japanese could tell us that the 
spokesmen of the great clans, like Choshiu 
and Satsuma, imposed their wishes on the 
government; but none of them could tell 
us anything about the way in which Choshiu 
and Satsuma spokesmen received their 
mandates, though we heard hints about 
wire-pullers holding no official position, 
and of no more than Samurai birth, whose 
advice was regularly sought and taken, and 
who were the real rulers of Japan. 
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John Austin’s Will 


BY W. 


MONTROSE 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Joun Austin, an old Australian squatter, after six months’ residence in Sydney, feels himself very 


unwell. 


He sends for his friends Millington and Mrs. Moss, announces his intention of going back to 


Malugalala, and tells them that, with the exception of one or two legacies to his old servants, he is 


leaving them the residue of his estate to be divided equally between them. 
But his will cannot be found. 


John Austin dies. 


Some months after, 
At the sale of his furniture, his old chair, a 


picture, and a sideboard are bought by a man going to England, where they come into the hands of 


Walter Reid. 
him the chair and picture. 


The latter, through adverse circumstances, is obliged to go to the colonies, taking with 


A claimant to John Austin’s estates turns up in the person of an adventurer called John William 


Candler. 


He makes an unsuccessful attempt to get John Millington to take up his case, and then puts 


it into the hands of Henry Geeves, a lawyer who had fallen low through drink. 
Harold Crapp, for whom Mrs. Moss had agreed to keep house, goes to live at Narenita Station, by 


the invitation of its owner, who is leaving for a visit to Scotland. 


There he finds Alfred Greenlands, 


the manager, and his wife, good neighbours and kind to Mrs. Moss. 
Walter Reid, soon after his arrival in Sydney, dies, leaving his family in straitened circumstances, 


and John Austin’s chair and picture are again sold. 
at Narenita, 


His daughter goes as companion to Mrs. Greenlands 


Bob Hawke, sitting in the bush cemetery one day, discovers a tin box hidden under a stone. It 
contains some papers—one of which is John Austin (Ashcroft)’s story of his life, and another is an 


illegible copy of a will. 


At a dance, Harold Crapp meets the Miss Fieldings, and, without pretending he knew anything of 


them, expresses his abhorrence of bushranging 


Fielding, who determines to abandon the practice. 
afterwards for being one of two who “stuck up” Mr. Millington and Mr. Greenlands, 


His words produce a deep impression on Martha 
Acting under a misapprehension, he blames Martha 


Martha does not 


want to tell on her sister, and so she and Harold Crapp quarrel. 
Soon after this, Mrs. Moss receives a telegram from Millington pe her to the court in Sydney. 
\ 


By her production of the documents found in the tin box, the claim of John 


illiam Candler is refuted. 


John Millington falls in love with Miss Reid, whom he meets while staying at the Dingles’ during 


a storm. 


Sophia Fielding persuades her sister Mary to join her, and, disguised as men, they enter upon the 


perilous and wicked career of bushrangers. 


Sol.” Their first escapade was to relieve a poor miner of two bars of gold. 


They get a number of young fellows to follow ‘‘ Captain 


Among their “‘ amusements’ 


was a visit toa dance at Coruna, where, at supper, they compelled the assembled guests to wait upon 


them. Mrs. Greenlands overhears a remark o 


stops it in time to put the driver and passengers on their guard. 


gang is repulsed, and Mick Tyson is wounded. 
Retribution soon follows. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—‘‘ I SOUGHT TO BE A MAN, BUT YOU 
HAVE MADE A WOMAN OF ME” 
A Robert Hawke’s funeral, and Harold 
Crapp’s days in Australia were num- 
for England, and Mr. and Mrs. Moss were 
going to Sydney to see him off. He had 
that gentleman had asked Mrs. Moss to 
stay on at the station until he himself 
The lady was not sorry, as she had been 
wondering where she would go. Mr. 
papers in the list of the Peshawuwur’s in- 
tended passengers. 


FORTNIGHT had passed since 
bered. He was to leave the next week 
heard from his friend Mr. Nimmo, and 
arrived or could make further arrangements. 
Crapp’s name had already appeared in the 

The Sun gang were rather quiet, though 


their captain about ‘sticking up” the coach, and she 
I g p 


In the attack on the coach the Sun 


One of the Sun gang turns traitor, and is shot by their captain. 


two stations had been stuck up, but as 
they were a hundred miles from Narenita 
our friends did not feel so much interested 
therein. 

It was afternoon. Mick Tyson and his 
captain walked together in the hollow 
near the little hut, which was now deserted, 
not being considered sufficiently safe. The 
head-quarters of the gang were fixed in 
a cave some ten miles distant. The two 


had ridden over that afternoon for a 
canter, and stabled their horses in the 
hut. They left their revolvers on their 


saddles ; all was so still and quiet, and they 
walked along with a sense of perfect security. 
Mick was urging his oft-repeated plea that 
Sol should give up the band. 
“T have asked to be allowed to with- 
draw, and you know the men will not 
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let me do so. I am like poor Louis XVI. 
in 1791, when he sought to leave France 
only to be brought back again,” said the 
captain. 

“T know that, but you called the band 
into existence, and you can dissolve it,” he 
replied earnestly. 

“T cannot,” returned Sol passionately. 

“Then let us fly together.” 


TO THE GROUND 


“ Where?” 

“To Sydney, and then to America. 
can start afresh there.” 

“T- could not go with you,’ and he 
blushed. “You don’t know what you are 
saying.” 

“No?” 

Sol dropped his eyes, his face crimson, 
and whispered, “ Mick, it cannot be. You 
must go and leave me. The men are 
joking about our lo—our friendship.” 
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“They had better not joke about it 
before me,” and his face flushed proudly. 

They walked on thus for some time in 
silence, so engrossed with thoughts of love 
that they heeded not an intruder slowly 
and stealthily creeping upon them. 

“ Shall I tell you my secret, why I can- 
not go with you?” said Sol, his beautiful 
lashes trembling on his cheeks. 

“Shall I guess?” and Mick 
bent over him, his frame trembling 
with joy. 

With a saucy smile and blushing 
face the captain looked up, and 
said softly, “ If we went to America 
together how should we go?” 

“As man and wife,” replied 
Mick, with a proud, merry laugh. 
“T know your secret, and will 
marry you this very day.” 

“Will you? How about 
consent ?”’ 

“You must consent,” and he 
laughed in proud consciousness. 
“You are mine, mine, my darling,” 
and his arms closed around her. 

“T am undone,” cried Sol, half 
regretfully, trying to disengage her- 
self from his embrace. “I sought 
to be a man, but you have made a 
woman of me.” 

“My love, my wife,’ and he 
strained her to his heart. They 
stood thus in the rapture of con- 
fessed love when a harsh voice 
beside them cried, “ Yield.” 

They started, and saw the sergeant 
of police on his horse standing over 
them with his revolver pointed at 
them. For a moment they stood 
dazed, and involuntarily put their 
hands to their belts, but their 
revolvers were not there. 

“Up with your hands,” shouted 
the policeman exultingly, noting 
the disadvantage in which they 
were placed. 

Sol reeled against a little stout sapling 
near which she was standing. 

“ Yield yourself,” she replied, recovering 
herself, and she lifted a heavy stone to 
hurl at him. 

Instantly he fired full at her. Mick 
darted protectingly forward, and received 
the bullet in his breast. He staggered, 
threw up his arms, and fell to the ground. 
Sol paused horrified, then with a wild cry 
she tore up the sapling by the roots, and 
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before the smoke had died away, swinging 
it round her head, hurled the man from 
his saddle. His revolver fell on the one 
side of the horse as he came crashing to 
the ground on the other. 

Then it was she turned to her lover. 
He still breathed, and she took his head 
tenderly on to her lap. “My love, my 
life, are you hurt?” she wailed, smoothing 
his fair hair. 

“T am dying,” he whispered faintly. 

“No, no,” she cried piteously, “live, 
live for me. I am yours, my husband. I 
am a woman; I sought to be a man, but 
you have made a woman of me. Live, 
live for me, my love—oh, my love.” 

He looked up at her with love beaming 
in his blue eyes, his head fell back—he was 
dead. She sat there, his body on her 
knees, until the moon rose above the hills. 
Then she arose and carried him to the 
hut. She fastened the body to the front 
of her saddle, letting it rest against herself, 
and rode to Narenita. 

Mrs. Moss was standing by the gate in 
front of the house, feeling rather depressed. 
She felt that every one in whom she was 
interested was leaving her, and all seemed 
change and partings. A shadow fell upon 
her, and she looked up. At first she could 
not make out what it was. She saw as 
she thought a man on horseback carrying 
something in front of him, something 
which looked very like a sick companion. 

“What do you require ?” she asked. 

“T want your kind services, which I 
know you will grant,” was the reply. 

“Tell me what you wish me to do.” 

“]T want you to insure Christian burial 
for this.” The lady started at the request. 
“Don’t be alarmed. He won’t harm you. 
He was good and kind in life, and he won't 
hurt you in death. I am Sol, the leader 
of the Sun gang. This is one of my men. 
He is dead. Will you have him buried ?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish,” she replied in 
a quiet tone. 

“Will you see that the service is read 
over him?” 

“T will.” 

“ You will bury him in the little cemetery 
over there,” and he pointed towards 
Malugalala. 

The lady bowed assent. 

“ Let the funeral be at this hour, then, 
to-morrow night,” he continued, still hold- 
ing the body as if unwilling to part with 
it. Then quietly and gently the two 
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carried it into the spare bedroom, and 
placed it on the bed. 

As Mrs. Moss drew the sheet over it 
Sol sighed deeply, and said, “I heard of 
your kindness to Bob Hawke, so I knew 
you would be kind to him, and I know 
you will not betray us.” 

“T would betray no one. I must tell 
Mr. Crapp, as he will read the service.” 

“We can trust Mr. Crapp. We have 
proved him and know him to be a white 
man.” 

“Captain Sol,” said the lady gravely, 
“may we hope that you will now give up 
your wild, dangerous life ?”’ 

* Not while I live: no, not now,” he 
answered quietly. ‘“ Promise me one thing 
more, Mrs. Moss. When I fall, have me 
buried with him.” 

“T will if I am in this neighbourhood.” 

“ Thank you, oh, so much, and may God 
bless you.” 

“ To-morrow night at ten, then. Should 
you wish to see him again you can come 
in whenever you like, no one will interfere 
with you. You can come in by that door,” 
pointing to the French lights, “and the 
casket will not be closed down until we 
are ready to leave here.” 

“Thank you. I am glad to be able to 
leave him in your hands,” and Sol’s voice 
broke. With one last lingering look at 
the bed the bushranger left the room. 

When he had gone Mrs. Moss stood 
thinking. “I thought life in the country 
was so uneventful,” she said to herself, 
as she turned towards the drawing-room 
where Mr. Crapp and her husband were 
sitting. 

“T want you two gentlemen to help me,” 
she said, entering the room, “ but you must 
promise me that you will not mention to 
any one what I tell you. Mr. Crapp, I 
want you to read the Burial Service in the 
cemetery to-morrow night at ten.” 

The gentlemen looked at her in amaze- 
ment, thinking she must be going mad. 
She told them the story, and they went 
with her into the guest-chamber. She 
drew back the sheet, and they looked 
upon the white, handsome face. 

“‘T remember him at the Coruna dance,” 
said Mr. Moss; “he looked younger and 
more boyish then, and was so devoted to 
his captain.” 

“ How did he die?” asked Harold Crapp, 
bending over, and gently putting back the 
fair, curling hair. 
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“He has been shot,” and Mrs. Moss 
drew the sheet down a little lower. 

“Hadn’t we better inform the police?” 
her husband suggested. 

“No. There would only be a fuss, and 
he would be buried without rites. He was 
a bushranger, you know,” she replied. 

It was again afternoon, not quite twenty- 
four hours since he had walked glowing with 
life, and health, and love. The window- 
door of the room opened, and the captain 
of the band entered. She stood at the 
foot of the coffin gazing at that cold, still 
face. 

“My love, my only love,” she said softly, 
coming round to the side and bending over 
it. Then taking a lace handkerchief from 
her bosom she kissed his cold brow and 
covered his face. Flowers rested upon the 
winding-sheet, and she stood with her hand 
upon the edge of the casket, her face work- 
ing powerfully. ‘Not long will you wait 
for me, my love,” and then with another 
lingering glance she softly left the room. 
Mrs. Moss noted the handkerchief, and her 
quick woman’s wit divined who had placed 
it there. 

Soon after nine o’clock they started for 
the cemetery, taking the “sociable,” so as 
to carry the coffin with them. The Green- 
lands heard the sound of wheels and won- 
dered whose vehicle it was. The next day 
Mrs. Greenlands spoke of it, and her friend 
quietly replied, “ Yes, we went for a drive.” 

Arriving at the cemetery they found two 
women in long black riding-habits waiting 
for them, and they helped the three men 
to carry the body to its last resting-place. 
An old rouseabout, with assistance from 
Mr. Crapp, dug the grave in a corner indi- 
cated by one of the ladies. Mrs. Moss 
glanced at them inquiringly, but they were 
closely veiled with long, thick, black veils. 

It was a weird sight—the open grave full 
of shadows, the voice of the reader falling 
on the still night air as he read by the light 
of the lantern held in the trembling hands 
of the old man, the little band of mourners 
standing round, and the dim, pale light of 
a setting new moon glancing through the 
trees. One of the ladies shook with sobs, 
and seemed as if she could not tear herself 
away from the spot. When the grave had 
been filled in they placed the wreaths they 
had brought with them, and the one Mrs. 
Moss had made, on the little mound. 

“Captain Sol wishes me to thank you 
for 4 kindness,” said one of the ladies 
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in a low, refined tone of voice, “and begs 
you will not forget your promise,” indicat- 
ing the new-made grave. 

“T will not. And will you be so good as 
to give this to Captain Sol?” handing her 
a small paper packet. “It is a lock of his 
hair. I thought the captain would like to 
have it. And will you also tell him that I 
kissed his friend for him the last thing 
before we closed the casket.” 

The second lady pressed Mrs. Moss’s 
hand in mute sympathy, and mounting their 
horses they rode away through the bush. 

“There are sad hearts to-night,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Moss, as her husband handed 
her into the buggy. 

“ We could write a book of our life here,”’ 
he said. 

“T am going to do so some day,” replied 
Mr. Crapp quietly. “It will be a further 
verification of the old proverb, ‘ Truth is 
stranger than fiction.’” 

For the next few days the band could not 
make out what. had come over Captain Sol, 
nor could they tell what had become of 
Mick. Had he offended the leader by be- 
coming too familiar? It seemed ‘that it 
must be so, seeing Sol commanded that 
his name should not be mentioned in his 
hearing. 

It was not iill a fortnight later that the 
sergeant’s body was found. 

A few wondered whose the new grave 
could be. Some declared it had been dug 
by mistake for Bob Hawke, and the district 
accepted the idea as being correct. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—‘‘ FAREWELL, A LONG FAREWELL 
TO SUNNY AUSTRALIA” 


HE day came for Mr. Crapp’s departure. 
He left Narenita with Mr. and Mrs. 
Moss, a whole cavalcade of friends 
following him to the ten-mile, where they 
gave him a farewell cheer. Mr. and Mrs. 
Greenlands drove with them to Talworth 
and saw them into the train. Feelings of 
regret filled the young fellow’s breast as 
they gradually left the old home behind 
him. “I did not think it had grown so dear 
to me,” he said to Mrs. Moss as the buggy 
rolled along. “ It is wonderful the changes 
we have seen since we came there, and 
we have had some happy times in the old 
place.” 
Mr. Millington met them at Redfern rail- 
way-station, and took Harold to his home 
3N 
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in Darlinghurst, where he was to spend the 
last two days of his sojourn in the colony. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moss went out to Bondi 
to remain a week with the latter’s aunt. 
“We needed a change, and how delightful 
it is to see dear old Sydney,” said the lady 
enthusiastically, looking out of the tram. 
“There’s nothing like it in the country. 
The full streets, the busses, the cabs, and, 
above all, the trams, are like old friends. 
It’s really beau- 
tiful,’ and the 
lady drew in a 
long breath. 

Both were 
quiet as the 
tram turned 
round Hyde 
Park. The 
memories con- 
nected with 
that place came 
back to them 
painfully. They 
arrived at 
Bondi, and 
were warmly 
welcomed. 

“ Millington 
wants us to go 
in to-morrow. 
I wonder what 
for,” said Mr. 
Moss, as_ they 
sat down to 





with them. ‘“ He was here, and has gone 
to buy some photos and one or two things. 
He does not intend ever returning to the 
colonies.” Mrs. Moss smiled. ‘“ Why do 
you smile?” he said. 

“‘ Because he will come back again.” 

‘So I say, but he is positive.” 

“So am I, and you'll see.” 

“One who has once lived in sunny New 
South Wales is sure to return. They can- 
not keepaway,” 
said Mr. Moss. 
sf “ By the way, 
I met a friend 
of yours,” and 
Millington 
blushed __furi- 
ously. 

“Indeed! 
who was it?” 
and Mrs. Moss 


looked at him 
keenly. She 
saw at once 


that he had an 
important an- 
nouncement to 
make. 

“Miss Reid,” 
and he turned 
rosy. 

“You 
say so?” 

“Yes; I met 
her at Yeltana 


don’t 


lunch. “One station when I 
thing is sure, was up there 
we shall see all some time ago.” 
in good time.” “Has she 
They were gone to Eng- 
like two chil- land?” asked 
dren let loose, Mr. Moss. 
and imme- “No, and I 
diately after : _ don’t think she 
lane wand ‘‘1’M SO GLAD, AND I CONGRATULATE YOU MOST HEARTILY’ is going — that 
back into the is,’ and he 


city, and walked delightedly through the 
streets. It was all so different from what 
they had seen for some months past. “ You 
see I really saw nothing when I ran down 
about the law case,’ remarked Mrs. Moss. 
They took tea at a restaurant, and waited 
for the city to be lighted up. Wearied and 
happy they returned to Bondi. 

The next morning they called at John 
Millington’s office in Pitt Street. “Mr. 
Crapp has not been gone ten minutes,” 
said the young lawyer, as he shook hands 
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began to stammer—“ not yet,” he brought 
out at last. The lady laughed and nodded. 
“The fact is,” he continued, “I am, that is 
to say, we are engaged,” and he gave a 
sigh of relief at having got it out. 

“T’m so glad, and I congratulate you 
most heartily,” and, rising, the lady seized 
both his hands. “I have wished it so much 
that I almost think I have prayed about it. 
I am not a match-maker, I don’t believe 
in such a practice, but I have felt ever since 
I have known Kathleen that you two were 
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so suited to one another; and it isn’t every 
lady who would suit you,” and she shook 
his hands warmly. 

“ Kathleen is certainly the one for me; 
I am more sure of it every day,” he said 
in a glad tone. 

“ Where is Kate?” 

“In Sydney at present. Mrs. Pendrith 
was very ill, not expected to live, in fact. 
She is better now, but the doctor emphatic- 
ally forbids the sea-voyage or any thought 
of it for some time to come. They are 
living at Burwood, and will, I know, be 
very glad to see you. They often speak of 
you and the friends at Narenita. I will 
give you their address.” 

The two went out to the suburb that 
afternoon, and were fortunate enough to 
find all the friends at home. The welcome 
was boisterous and hearty as Australian 
welcomes are, and the recounting of the 
news was so pleasant that the time passed 
quickly. “You must stay and have tea, 
and can then go home in the cool of the 
evening,” said Mrs. Clarke, but it was night 
before they got away, both John Millington 
and Harold Crapp coming out made them 
later than they had intended. 

The next morning they were down at the 
wharf in good time. As Mr. Crapp and his 
friend drove up, Mrs. Clarke and Miss Reid 
also alighted from a cab. Mrs. Moss shook 
hands with them all, and whispered to 
Harold, “‘ When shall we come to welcome 
you back ?”’ 

“T shall never return,” he replied sadly. 

“ You will not be able to stay away from 
our attractive Australia. It draws every 
one back again,” and she smiled. 

“ No, it has no attractions for me. Have 
you heard of Mr. Millington’s engagement?” 
he said, seeking to turn the conversation 
into another channel. 

“ Yes, and I am very glad. They are so 
eminently suited to each other.” 

“ But they will not be able to marry for 
some time yet. He cannot afford it.” 

“He may be able to do so sooner than 
he thinks,” she replied brightly. “ Still, it 
will be as well to wait. Kate is ‘ower 
young.’”’ 

“True. If you hear anything of the 
will, Mrs. Moss, be sure and send me 
word.” 

“T will, you may be certain of that, and 
also if I should hear anything of friends,” 
she said meaningly. 

“Who is that lady on deck watching us 
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so closely? That one in dark blue,” said 
Mr. Moss, indicating a lady who was stand- 
ing by the railing of the vessel. “Ah! she 
is turning away.” 

Mrs. Moss looked in the direction indi- 
cated and shook her head. Mr. Crapp also 
turned his eyes toward the same spot, but 
the lady had mingled in the little crowd on 
deck. They continued talking, Mrs. Moss 
watching the lady in blue as if not taking 
any notice. Evidently the incognita saw 
she had attracted their attention, and 
though she appeared interested in the little 
group, kept out of sight as much as possible. 
She wore a white gossamer veil through 
which they could not see her face. They 
went on board and sat chatting away, 
enjoying the animation of the scene. 

Those who have ever watched the de- 
parture of an out-going vessel starting from 
Circular Quay, Sydney, will never forget 
the sight. It is so different from the leave- 
taking from the docks of the Old World. 

First the surroundings are so bright and 
glorious. On the one side is that beautiful 
crescent with its piers and landing-stages, 
backed by the immense wool-stores, bring- 
ing home to the mind of the new arrival 
tangible evidence of the chief staple of the 
colonies’ prosperity. Over the roofs of the 
company’s sheds are to be caught glimpses 
of Government House and its glorious do- 
main. Then the ships of nations in the 
bay, the war-ships, the ferries plying hither 
and thither; the tall, handsome spires of 
the city, the facade of the Custom House ; 
the bright dancing waters, the intense blue 
skies, the golden sunlight, and the gentle 
zephyrs of promise, make up a picture of 
unsurpassable loveliness. Harold Crapp 
noted all this as he sat there on the deck, 
and almost regretted that he was leaving it. 

Again, there is an absence of the sorrow 
and heart-break witnessed at the Old World 
farewells. There the good-byes are in all 
probability for ever, the loved ones are going 
to a new country to make a new home, 
perhaps never to return. In the Australian 
farewell it is not so. Those who are going 
home for good have “ made their pile,” and 
are filled with content. The majority are 
going on pleasure; to complete their edu- 
cation; to qualify themselves for further 
successes in this fair Australia: so there is 
an air of joy, light-heartedness and hope, 
an air of “ we-shall-meet-again-soon ” in 
this leave-taking. The last hurrah as the 


vessel draws out into the stream is so full 
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of hearty hopefulness; no sob-break to 
weaken it. 

Go where you will, to Aden, to Colombo, 
or to any other port, the going on board is 
prosaic and unromantic; or to London, 
Plymouth, or any other English starting- 
place, and oh! the bitter sadness of those 
farewells. 

The bell rang, and the last hand-shakings 
were given. The friends passed down the 
gangways, and the passengers bent over 
the rails exchanging last words to those on 
the wharf. Coins were thrown for good- 
luck, and floral offerings were handed up. 
The clock in the Post Office tower began to 
strike the hour, and the screw gave its first 
strokes. True to the appointed time the 
vessel drew away from land and glided 
from her moorings. 

“ Farewell, a long farewell to Australia,” 
cried Harold Crapp in his heart as he waved 
his hand to those on shore. 

Mrs. Moss looked round to see if the lady 
in blue had come ashore, but she could not 
see her. “I hope she is on board. How 
wonderful if she be,’ she breathed to her- 
self. “It is the hand of God, and if it be 
whom I think, she will bring him back 
again,” and she went away, her mind filled 
with bright hopes. 

Mr. Crapp put up his field-glasses as the 
vessel turned the point. There was the 
lady in blue standing on the point, alone, 
her veil drawn up. He looked at her again, 
his hand trembled, the glasses fell with a 
crash to the deck, and he almost jumped 
from the boat. It was Martha Fielding, 
standing there alone, waving farewell to 
whom? He snatched up the glasses once 
more, but she had turned away and was 
gone. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—‘‘IT IS THE OLD CHAIR” 


HE Mosses had a pleasant stay in the 
| city.and enjoyed their trip immensely. 
It was their last day in Sydney, and 
they were leaving for Talworth that evening. 
They must, however, go into town; there 
were one or two last purchases to make. 
“ T am disappointed in one thing this trip,” 
said the lady, as the train steamed on its 
way to the city. 
“ What in ?”’ asked her husband. 
“T felt sure when I came down that we 
should find Mr. Austin’s old chair. It was 
more than a presentiment; it was a con- 
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viction. I was sure of it,” and the lady 
sighed. 

“Tt was a foolish conviction, and has 
come to nothing,” he said, in that tone 
in which we always say those sort of 
things. 

“ Yes, I am disappointed,” ignoring his 
remark. “I asked Kate Reid to look for it 
too. I described it to her, and it seems 
they had one very similar in England, and 
she promised to look out for me.” 

“ Perhaps her chair was the same,” he 
hazarded. “ Mr. Millington told me once 
he heard the furniture had gone to England.” 

“That’s as foolish as my conviction,” 
replied his wife. 

Walking through Sydney Arcade, they 
ran full tilt against Miss Reid. “Oh, Mrs. 
Moss,” she exclaimed, catching hold of the 
lady’s hand, “have you been down 
Castlereagh Street ?”’ 

“ No, why ?” 

“ Because there’s a chair there exactly 
like the one we had—just like the one you 
described. It’s in a furniture-dealer’s, only 
it’s gilded.” 

“Let us go and see it at once,” replied 
Mrs. Moss, flushing with excitement. 

“ Tt cannot be ours, for it is gilt, and ours 
was of old oak.” 

“So was mine. I should know it any- 
where. I carved Mr. Austin’s and my own 
initials on the back of the framework of the 
seat.” 

Miss Reid stopped and looked at her 
with a scared expression. “ What were the 
initials ?, Were they ‘jam’ spelt with an 
H ?” she asked, in a tone of awe. 

“* Jam’ spelt with an H? Of course not. 
Whatever do you mean? They were J. A. 
for John Austin, and H. M. for Helen 
Moss,” was the reply. 

“Oh, Mrs. Moss, how wonderful. That 
was our chair,” and Kate stopped in the 
street. “It is ‘jam’ spelt with an H. We 
used to laugh and wonder who had spelt 
‘jam’ JAHM. There were no stops 
between. We thought it was all one word.” 

“My idea was not so far-fetched, after 
all,” remarked Mr. Moss quietly. 

No one replied. Mrs. Moss gripped 
Kate’s hand. ‘“ What did you do with it?” 
she said breathlessly. 

“We sold it after father’s death.” 

“Out here?” 

“ Yes, here in Sydney.” 

“Come on,” interposed Mr. Moss, as the 
two ladies stood looking at one another, for 
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people were beginning to turn round and 
look at them inquiringly. 

They went on towards Castlereagh Street, 
going through the Imperial Arcade for the 
purpose, and were soon at the second-hand 
furniture shop. There in front of it, stand- 
ing on the pavement, was an old arm-chair, 
richly gilt. It was a most ludicrous-looking 
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‘IT Is THE OLD CHAIR,” GASPED MRS. 


object, and had they not been so deadly in 
earnest they must have laughed outright at 
the sight. 

The dealer finding it unsaleable had hit 
upon, for him, a brilliant idea, and gilded 
the old-fashioned article. There it stood— 
a heavy, old-fashioned arm-chair, resplend- 
ent in Japanese gold paint. 

“Tt is the old chair,” gasped Mrs. Moss, 
hurrying across the road. “I'd know it if 
it were broken in pieces, I verily believe.” 
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“Don’t be excited or the man will stick 
on the price,” said Mr. Moss. ‘“ Leave me 
to deal with him. If he thinks you speci- 
ally want the chair he will ask double 
for it.” 

“ Ask him if he has any old portraits, and 
then we can lead up to it. I want them 
both,” replied his wife. 

They inquired for oil-painted portraits. 
Yes, he hada lot, and produced them. 
They looked over them and talked as if they 
were considering the frames only. No, the 
old painting was not there. They did not 
care for these; had he no others? He 
was not sure, he would go and _ look. 
While he was gone Mrs. Moss and Kate 
seized the old chair and turned it round. 
There it was—“ jam” spelt with an H, and 
their hearts almost ceased to beat. 

The dealer returned with a very dilapi- 
dated picture. This was all he could find. 
It was John Austin’s portrait. 

“T will take it,” said Mrs. Moss, and her 
voice trembled. 

“Tt’s hardly worth carting home,” replied 
her husband, and it was 
his candid opinion too. 

The lady would have 
it, and the dealer parted 
with it for eighteen- 
pence. Was there any- 
thing else they would 
like to look at? Mrs. 
Moss _ well-nigh fainted 
with excitement, and 
dropped into the much- 
begilded chair. She turned 
and looked across the 
street with a set expres- 
sion upon her face as if 
gazing into another world. 
The dealer’s pulse beat 
high. That wretched 
chair. He was ready to 
give it away. In despera- 
MOSS tion he asked if they 

would buy it, fully expect- 
ing they would say “ No.” 

“ What do you want for it?” replied Mr. 
Moss, rubbing his chin with an assumed air 
of doubt. 

“ Five shillings.” 

The gentleman paused, unable to speak, 
and the dealer, misjudging the cause of his 
silence, exclaimed passionately, ‘“‘ Here, you 
shall have it for four-and-ninepence, and 
I'll send it for you free anywhere in 
Sydney.” 
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“Very well, we will take it,” and he 
counted out the money, the dealer heaving 
a sigh of relief at having at last got rid of a 
burden. The articles were to be carefully 
packed and sent on to the railway-station in 
time for the Northern mail, and they paid 
him for the packing. 

“Let us go into Hyde Park for a little 
while. I want to rest a minute or two,” 
and turning into Park Street they were soon 
at the park. “I was never so excited in all 
my life before,” said Mrs. Moss, as they 
made their way to a seat. “Harry, you 
managed it splendidly. After all, my con- 
viction was well founded.” 

“Tt was. It is wonderful,” 
husband. 

“ All God’s ways are wonderful,” replied 
the lady reverently, her heart filled with 
gratitude. 

Having rested for some little time, they 
made their way to John Millington’s office, 
Kate taking the tram for the railway, as she 


said her 


had to hasten home. She too was filled 
with feelings of awe as she thought of that 
morning’s experiences. 

“Mr. Millington, congratulate me,” cried 
Mrs. Moss, as that gentleman opened his 
office door in response to their knock. “ I’ve 
made a find.” His dark, intellectual face 
paled. “I have found John Austin’s old 
chair, and also his portrait. We have 
bought them, and they are on their way to 
the railway-station. Don’t be disappointed,” 
as she saw a shade pass over his coun- 
tenance. “God is watching over us, and I 
feel we are on the eve of great discoveries,” 
and she looked at her husband, who smiled 
and nodded. “You know my convictions 
are not to be laughed at.” 

“TI do,” he replied, with a kindly smile. 

* * * * * 

“T feel that our romantic experiences 
have only begun,” said Mrs. Moss to her 
husband, as, seated in the buggy, they drove 
out on their way to Narenita. 


(To be continued.) 





The Jumble Sale 


HE day of the Jumble Sale in Primrose 
Street was drawing near, and the workers 
were growing anxious, for contributions 

had not come in so readily this year as on former 
occasions, ‘‘ We must go further afield, and see 
what more supplies can be hunted up,” they 
said. And so it came to pass that a visit was 
paid to grannie’s store-room. Here indeed were 
treasures manifold, relics of by-gone days ; use- 
less now, and obsolete, many of them, but each 
with its association hallowing it in grannie’s 
eyes. . ‘I don’t think I can spare you anything 
from here, after all,” she said, surveying with 
wistful looks the dusty pile; ‘‘ unless ”’—doubt- 
fully—‘‘ unless it were the perambulator. It 
takes up a lot of room. And yet—I don’t know 
—all my children rode in it; and the grand- 
children too, when they came to stay with me” 
—and.the blue eyes grew soft with memory. 
** Well,” with an evident effort, ‘“you may have 
it, but take care some nice person gets it.” And 
the unwieldy vehicle was drawn out, its wide 
double seat thoroughly dusted, its shaky front 
wheel mended, and, after careful wrapping, 
superintended by grannie herself, dispatched, 
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with something between a smile and tear, to 
Primrose Street by carrier. 

The sale-room was full. A policeman with 
vigilant eyes guarded the entrance, for the 
denizens of Primrose Street were pone too 
particular, and capacious capes made excellent 
screens for boots and other sundries which could 
be conveyed under the arm. The workers had 
enough to do to keep pace with the demands, 
when a sudden wild shout of laughter made all 
pause and turn their faces, A path was clear- 
ing as if by magic through the centre of the 
long room, and down the open space—flanked 
on both sides by the jeering, hilarious crowd— 
came grannie’s perambulator, propelled by a 
black-haired maiden, her big hat, with its gaudy, 
drooping feathers, proclaiming at once her status. 

The carriage was occupied by an enormously 
fat woman, her red face flushed almost to purple 
with merriment at her own triumphal progress. 
“I'm ridin’ in my own kerridge at last!” she 
shouted, as they passed through the doorway, 
and the human lane which had widened out for 
the little procession closed up behind it. 

Oh! dear grannie, could you have seen ! 

F. E. 8. 
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The Present State of Milton’s Cottage 


BY TIGHE HOPKINS 


FAMOUS bit of country stretches be- 
A tween the little station of Chalfont 

Road (standing 400 feet above the 
sea) and the village, some three miles dis- 
tant, of Chalfont St. Giles, in the county of 
Buckinghamshire. In its natural features 
it is still rather wild; abounding in woods, 
relics of the great beech forests which 
once overspread the district; wide stony 
fields and uplands; and by-roads rough 
and narrow, steep in ascent and in decline, 
and sometimes as tortuous as a Venetian 
canal. But when winter is past, these 
winding lanes and the open spaces between 
the woods are yellow and pink with willow- 
weed and rag-weed, and rich in bluebells, 
violets, and primroses, and most elegant 
mosses. Nor is barrenness the character 
of flint-strewn fields, and many orchards of 


A good part of the history of England 
might be overgone in memory in this wild 
district, for there are relics enough to 
stimulate remembrance. Not far from here 
monks once raised a little church. The 
records of the ancient estate of the Vache 
carry us back to a courtly family much 
favoured by royalty. ‘Then,’ says the 
Rev. Pownoll Phipps (Rector of Chalfont 
St. Giles, and Rural Dean) in his erudite 
and very interesting pamphlet on Chalfont 
and the neighbourhood, “ we shall think of 
Queen Elizabeth and the hapless Lady 
Jane Grey, and the founder of the Charter 
House, in their various connections with 
the Gardyners of the Grove.” All this 
region was once a stronghold of Puritanism. 


The great Hampden belonged here. Crom- 
well was bound here by family ties. “ His 





CHALFONT ST. 


apple and cherry may be seen, and phea- 
sants run in and out in the copses that lie 
along the roadside. 
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wife and daughters lived at Woodrow near 
Amersham. One of his daughters married 
Sir John Russell of Chequers Court, where 
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a famous collection of Cromwellian relics 
still exists; and another married General 
Charles Fleetwood, one of the family of 
the Fleetwoods of the Vache, Chalfont St. 
Giles.” The early Quakers had a little 
settlement here, were persecuted here, and 
Penn with others of his faith lie buried at 
Jordans in Chalfont parish. And Milton 
has cast a portion of his fame on all this 
countryside, for the only dwelling of his 
that time has left stands in Chalfont St. 
Giles. 

Mr. Phipps discusses the derivations of 
the name Chalfont, of which there have 
been many. “Some have thought it came 
from the old English ceale, chalk, and funt, 
fountain or spring,” he says in the work 
just cited, “and this is borne out by the 
fact that the wells of the district are thickly 
impregnated with chalk. Others more in- 
geniously have considered it to be an 
abbreviation of Celdenes-funtan, or Chiltern 
Springs. Celdenes, or, in the original Celtic, 
Celyddon, being the early form of Chiltern. 
More probably, however, Chald, or, as it 
was pronounced in the ancient Mercia in 
the time of the Anglo-Saxons, Cald, mean 
ing cold, is the true source of the word. 
In the West-Saxon dialect Cald became 
Ceald, pronounced Kyald, just as the word 
seaf became chaff, and this was softened 
into Chald, and Chaldfont in rapid pro- 
nunciation became Chalfont—cold springs.” 

The walk from Chalfont Road station 
and the walk from Chorleywood, on the 
borders of Hertfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire, are equally pleasant, and the distance 


of each from Chalfont St. Giles is about 
the same. It is a nice and quiet hour’s 
ramble, either when summer is at the full, or 
at the beginning of spring, when the woods 
are yet unclothed, and the fields brown or 
of a chill whity-green, and the lambs are 
being tended within the folds. You can 
hear the call of the wood-pigeons, you may 
start a brace of partridge on the edge of a 
meadow, and flutter a cock-pheasant perched 
on the rail that bounds a tiny forest. 

At half-a-mile or so from Chalfont St. 
Giles is the estate of the Vache, with the 
quadrangular Manor House covered with 
ivy in the midst of an extensive park. 
“The name was given by Richard de la 
Vache, who acquired half the Manor in 
1360 from Hugh Wake, descendant of the 
Barons of Wolverton and the family of 
Magnaville or Mandeville. He purchased 
the rest in 1363 from Thomas Cowley. 
In 1363 King Edward III. granted to Sir 
Richard de la Vache, Knight, of Bigenhall, 
in the parish of Burcester, Co. Oxon, 
free warren in all his demesne lands in 
Chalfunte St. Giles.” The de la Vaches 
were a notable family in their day. The 
eldest daughter of one of them married 
Lord Grey de Wilton, an ancestor of the 
present Duke of Westminster. They sold 
the estate to the Crayfords, who sold it to 
the Gardyners, who sold it to the Fleet- 
woods. A Fleetwood was Cupbearer to 
James I. and Charles I., and his son was 
Commander-in-Chief under Cromwell. At 
the Restoration he “expressed contrition 
and submitted, acknowledging that the 
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Lord had blasted their counsels.” He got 
pardon, but lost his estates, and Charles 
II. bestowed it on his brother, the Duke of 
York, who sold it to Sir Thomas Clayton, 
M.D., the Justice who harried the Quakers 
and committed to prison Thomas Ellwood, 
who had run over to Chalfont to engage a 
lodging for Milton in fear of the plague. 
From the Claytons the estate passed into 
the hands of the Hares, the most eminent 
of whom was Marlborough’s Chaplain- 
General to the Forces, who in that capacity 
smelled powder at Blenheim and Ramilies. 
Sir Hugh Palliser, an Admiral of the Fleet, 
bought the Vache in 1771, and seems not to 
have been a popular owner. But he was 
the means of bequeathing another interest- 
ing memory to the place, for, as the earliest 
patron and friend of Captain Cook, the 
voyager, he set up a monument to him at 
the Vache, which bears a curious inscrip- 
tion. A pilgrimage of vicarious penance 
was made to the Vache thirty years ago by 
Queen Emma of the Sandwich Islands, 
and Mr. Pownoll Phipps observes that the 
village band, “not knowing the National 
Anthem of the Sandwich Islands,” played 
The King of the Cannibal Islands. Seren- 
ades less appropriate have been offered to 
majesty. 

From the hill-crest of the road at the 
gates of the Vache you may see Stratton 
Chase, and the old farm-house of Bottrells, 
linked with the story of the Bucks 
Quakers,—it was the house from which 
Ellwood used to walk over to Milton in 
his cottage at Chalfont. From this vantage, 
too, is visible the Grove, which passed in 
the latter end of the fifteenth century to 
the family of the Gardyners. Their son’s 
daughter married a John Dudley, “from 
whose family sprang the Earl of Warwick 
and Duke of Northumberland, beheaded 
1553, and also Lord Guildford Dudley, 
who married Lady Jane Grey. Queen 
Elizabeth had received great kindness and 
attention from this John Dudley during 
the preceding reign, and she honoured 
Mrs. Dudley with a visit.” Mrs. Dudley 
married en secondes noces Sir Thomas 
Sutton, “founder of the Sutton Hospital, 
and of Charter House School in 1602.” 

A little beyond the Vache the road falls 
steeply into Chalfont St. Giles, over the 
London road and on beneath the boundary 
wall of the Stone, the house where Crom- 
well slept after the battle of Aylesbury, his 
——. camping in the meadows of the 
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Stone opposite. They peppered the fine 
old church with “small iron cannon-balls,” 
and shattered the rare glass windows, 
which there was no replacing. The balls 
were found in 1861, and these memorials 
of the diversions of Oliver's men have 
been properly preserved. From the middle 
of the hill that slopes into the lower end 
of the village, its red-brown roofs, the 
tower of the church, the village green and 
pond, and the stems and foliage of trees 
among the close-packed houses mingle in 
a picture of quiet and homely charm. 
Sleepy Hollow some one has called it, and 
the name fits it well enough for the drowsy 
air of it, though it might as aptly be be- 
stowed on half-a-dozen other villages round 
about. Under the road at the foot of the 
hill runs the slender stream of the Miss, 
“and very prettily through the stable-yard 
of the Stone.” From this point Chalfont 
has been sketched by artists a hundred 
times, as a typical English village. It is 
at least as typical as any. 

The sign of the well-built inn, the 
Merlin’s Cave, has existed in Chalfont, 
they say, from time immemorial ; the origin 
of the name is still in doubt. The lych- 
gate leading to the church, a low, wide, 
double structure of oak, turns on a solid 
central pivot. The church has late Norman 
and Early English remains; a “ fine Early 
English lancet window is still preserved 
in the south wall of the chancel.” Of the 
frescoes with which the walls were painted, 
several retain a clear outline of some fresh- 
ness of colouring. There is one of the 
Virgin drawing a soul out of purgatory— 
presumably some benefactor of the church. 
“The face of the figure who is being drawn 
forth is very bright and clear,” as Mr. 
Phipps observes, “and the black oven and 
the brickwork of purgatory are very dis- 
tinct.”” The colours are fading, but frescoes 
of greater celebrity that I have seen on 
the walls of Italian churches are dimmer 
than these. Six old oak benches, finished 
off with poppy-heads, which stand under 
the tower are the only relics of medieval 
furniture. The alms-box, “supported by 
a baluster shaft,” and the cover of the font 
are Jacobean work of 1580-1620; and 
the altar-rails with carved foliage are of 
Wren’s time. The chancel was restored 
in 1861 by the Rev. Charles Lloyd, rector 
of the parish, and the rest of the church 
two years later, under Mr. Street's direction. 

The register books, dating from 1584, 
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contain many noteworthy entries. Under 
date of the 15th of February, 1622, is 
recorded the baptism of George Fleetwood, 
son of Charles Fleetwood. “This was one 
of the Regicides who signed the death- 
warrant of King Charles.” Entry is here 
of the burial of Thomas Radcliff, by whom 
Cromwell was entertained at the Old Stone 


Jordans, May 7, 1713.” “Wm. Penn, 
Esq., was buried Aug. 5, 1718, Jordans.” 
This was the founder of Pennsylvania. 

The main street of the village, from 
which the church stands somewhat retired, 
is wide, and trim, and bright; the older 
houses and cottages half-timbered, with 
projecting upper storeys. Mr. Phipps says 
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Drawn by F. 8S. Walker 


MILTON AND ELLWOOD AT CHALFONT 


House after the battle of Aylesbury. An 
entry made during the period of Milton’s 
residence in the cottage hard by must have 
occasioned some heart-shakings in the 
village : —-“* August 26. A stranger was 
buried out of y* Vatch ffamily, suppost to 
die of y® Plague.” Amongst entries of the 
burials of Quakers at Jordans in this parish 
are the following :—“ Tho. Ellwood, of y° 
Parish of Amersham, was buried at 


that in many of the cottages the fire is still 
built upon the hearth and dog-irons are 
used, but “the old bread ovens and the 
habit of baking home-made bread «have 
altogether gone out of fashion.” So also 
has disappeared, or almost, the lace-making 
industry for which Buckinghamshire was 
once renowned. “In the old days girls 
were taught at a very early age to read the 
Bible, to plait straw, and to make lace. 
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This was, in fact, their education. Now, 
in spite of all efforts to revive it, pillow- 
lace-making is very rare, and only very 
aged dames practise it.” To the old ladies 
it must be rather a means of passing the 
time than an industry, since it appears that 
their work is miserably paid. The villages 
of Buckinghamshire are unfortunately not 
the only ones in which the “sweating” 
system has found a footing. The women 
workers, young and old, throughout Berk- 
shire, Hertfordshire, and Bedfordshire have 
tales to tell on this head. 

The Rectory, poised on a steep hill, back 
from the line of the street, with a weather- 
stained and buttressed wall enclosing its 
comely grounds, has a snug, refined, and 
altogether delightful aspect. The wings 
are modern, but the central portion is of 
the Queen Anne or the William and Mary 
period. “The great Rectory barn and farm 
buildings tell of days when tithe was taken 
in kind, and parsons farmed their own 
glebes.” From the Rectory to the unpre- 
tentious cottage of Milton. It is the last 
of the row on the left. 

The migration of Milton to Chalfont 
belongs to an important period of his life. 
He had finished “ Paradise Lost,” but it 
was not yet published, and had probably 
been seen by few of his friends. “ Paradise 
Regained” was not begun, perhaps hardly 
thought of. 

It was the year of the Plague, and the 
pestilence was rapidly spreading in London, 
where Milton had a house in Artillery 
Walk, near Bunhill Fields. Nothing of 
concern kept him in town, and his own 
and his family’s safety were to be thought 
of. He accordingly applied to his young 
friend and sometime reader, Thomas Ell- 
wood, the Quaker, whose family lived in 
the neighbourhood of Chalfont, and begged 
that he would procure him a lodging in 
that part. Ellwood took for the poet the 
“pretty box” in Chalfont which is sub- 
stantially to-day what it was three hundred 
and thirty years ago; and, says Prof. 
Masson, “ we are to imagine Milton’s house 
in Artillery Walk shut up, and a coach and 
a large waggon brought to the door, and 
the blind man helped in, and the wife and 
the three daughters following, with a servant 
to look after the books and other things they 
have taken with them, and the whole party 
driven away towards Giles Chalfont.” 

Ellwood was not there to welcome them, 
being in gaol at Aylesbury, on account of 
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a fray at what should have been (in 
Dr. Garnett’s words) “a paragon of decor- 
ous solemnities’’—a Quaker’s funeral at 
Jordans. 

The Milton cottage is a pretty little two- 
storey dwelling, with a garden in front, 
creepers over the door, and a plum-tree 
against one wall. It is of brick, with 
wooden beams, and musters nine rooms all 
told, though, as Dr. Garnett remarks, “a 
question arises whether some of them 
should not rather be described as closets.” 
The wooden porch, in which no doubt 
the blind poet sat to breathe the air of 
summer nights, or to smoke the one pipe 
which was his habit before he climbed to 
bed at nine, is no longer standing, but the 
latticed window in the parlour is the same 
that the unseeing eyes may now and then 
have strained at, and the wide, deep fire- 
place can have known little change. In 
such repairs, indeed, as it has been neces- 
sary to make in the house, alterations have 
been rigidly avoided. 

Quite recently, writes Mr. Phipps, “ by 
the kindness of Mr. W. Roots of Marden, 
Kent, trustee to the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson, from whom the house was pur- 
chased, the old trust deeds relating to the 
house for some two hundred years have 
been recovered, and are now framed and 
exhibited. From them we learn that the 
house has always been divided, as it now 
is, into two tenements, and that it belonged 
originally to the Fleetwoods of the Vache, 
whose arms may still be seen affixed out- 
side. We have the original deed of sale 
of the house by ‘David ffletewood to 
Thomas Cocke the younger, a carpenter, 
in consideration of the sum of sixty and 
three pounds of good and lawful money 
of England, on the seven and twentieth 
day of Aprill in the ffive and thirtieth yeare 
of the Reigne of the sovereign Lord Charles 
the second by the grace of God, of England, 
Scotland, FFrance, and Ireland, Kinge, 
Defender of the Faith (1683).’”’ 

Here, when he was set free from Ayles- 
bury prison, Ellwood visited the poet. 
Then it was that, “after some common dis- 
courses had passed between us,” Milton 
“ called for a manuscript of his,” which he 
bade Ellwood take home with him and 
read. ‘When I came home,” says EIll- 
wood, “and had set myself to read it, I 
found it was that excellent poem which he 
entitled ‘ Paradise Lost.’ After I had, with 
the best attention, read it through, I made 
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him another visit, and returned him his 
book, with due acknowledgment of the 
favour he had done me in communicating 
it to me.” Questioned by Milton how he 
liked it, “I modestly but freely told him, 
and after some further discourse about it, 
I pleasantly said to him, ‘Thou hast said 
much here of ‘Paradise Lost,’ but what 
hast thou to say of ‘Paradise Found’? 
He made me no answer, but sat some time 
in a muse, then brake off that discourse, and 
fell upon another subject.” 

But “that discourse” was fruitful, for 
Ellwood goes on, “ After the sickness was 
over, and the City well cleansed and become 
safely habitable again, he returned thither. 
And when afterwards I went to wait on 
him there, which I seldom failed of doing 
whenever my occasions drew me to London, 
he showed me his second poem, called 
‘Paradise Regained,’ and in a pleasant tone 
said to me, ‘ This is owing to you, for you 
put it into my head by the question you 
put to me at Chalfont, which before I had 
not thought of.’ ” 

It was about February 1666 that Milton 
returned to London, so that his stay at 
Chalfont had lasted some seven or eight 
months, during which time he must have 
made considerable progress with “ Paradise 
Regained.” 


It is pleasant to be able to add that 
Milton’s cottage—the value of which to the 
nation is not lessened by the circumstance 
that it is “ now the only existing building 
in which Milton is known to have lived ”»— 
is at present in very excellent keeping. 
It had fallen into neglect, though for years 
past it has been visited by artists, men 
of letters, and occasional travellers from 
America. To some of the Americans it 
occurred that, as nobody in England seemed 
to care very much about keeping it, the 
cottage might be bought by American 
money and slipped across the Atlantic. 
This proposal, once mooted, kindled British 
jealousies; and in the year of Queen 
Victoria's first Jubilee a public subscription 
was started, with Her Majesty’s name at 
the head of the list, and the cottage was 
purchased from its owner. It is held now 
by three trustees (one of whom, Mr. James 
Gurney of Bottrelfs, was the first mover in 
the scheme), assisted by a committee com- 
posed of the Lord of the Manor and the 
Chalfont churchwardens. A part of the 
house is still allowed to be inhabited, but 
the more distinctly Miltonic portions are 
kept unoccupied, and “the intention is to 
use the whole house as a museum, when 
sufficient objects have been obtained to 
place in the rooms.” May it long remain. 
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“When I was Young:” 


A GOSSIP ABOUT THE CUSTOMS OF FIFTY YEARS AGO 


part of an autobiography which relates 

to vanishing customs, I think that I may 
recall some personal recollections of manners 
and uses of fifty years ago that may prove of 
interest to others of a younger generation. 
The point of view is that of that lower 
middle class which in England is fast dis- 
appearing before the exigencies of modern 
competition. 

The provincial town in which I was born 
has now risen to the dignity of a city, and 
has one of the eight largest urban popula- 
tions in the country. In my childhood it 
was not much removed from the character 
of a market town, where what was locally 
known as the “ little mester,” or the maker 
of the principal wares of the place, who 
worked on a very narrow capital, and 
employed his own and his family’s labour 
mostly, was one of the strongly-marked 
social characteristics. 

I am not in a position to determine 
whether those earlier days were better or 
worse than these. It may be said in their 
favour that more employers lived near their 
places of business then, and had not yet 
reached the state when the smoke of the 
work by which they lived had grown so 
deleterious to their own health as to make 
suburban homes of absolute necessity for 
them. At the same time, the poverty of the 
artisan class was more deeply marked than 
it now is. Food was dearer and wages were 
lower. Twenty years ago, taking down a 
volume of Ebenezer Elliott’s poems from 
the shelf, I read aloud some of his verses to 
an octogenarian. Expressing my surprise 
at the rancour of the poet’s feeling, I was 
told in reply to remember how cruel the 
sufferings of the poor were in the earlier 
half of the century. 

Unless I check myself, I shall probably 
fall into the error Goethe confesses in his 
Knabenjahre, that of confounding what one 
has heard in the earlier years of life with 
one’s own personal experience. However, 
one of my earliest Christmas-days is marked 
in memory by watching a procession of 
frozen-out gardeners, headed by one of their 
number carrying a banner, on which the 
record of their poverty was inscribed, pass- 
ing the window of the room where we were 
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sitting. It was a little after noon, and the 
hour was chosen with discrimination, as 
shortly after the then almost universal 
custom among the middle class of the mid- 
day dinner, when charitable impulses would 
meet with a readier response from busy 
housewives and heads of households, whose 
own hunger was satisfied. 

The difficulty of obtaining dead bodies 
for scientific examination had had mis- 
chievous results in my native town. One 
of the most skilful practitioners was lame in 
consequence, it was said, of a shot-wound 
in the leg he had received from the watch- 
ing relatives of the corpse, when attempting 
to exhume a lately-buried body for ana- 
tomical inquiry into the disease from which 
the dead had suffered. Riots followed, and 
though this had happened some years before 
my birth, effects still lingered in a vulgar 
tradition that students of the Medical 
School made raids after dark on children 
passing by, covered their mouths after the 
manner of Burke the murderer, and carried 
them in sacks into the experimenting 
theatre, whence they never returned. My 
nurse-girl, when chance required us to pass 
the Medical Hall after dusk, would seize 
my hand tightly in hers, and urge me to run 
for our lives past the building. I do not 
remember ever mentioning our fright to my 
mother, or of course it would have been at 
once explained that it was a needless fear. 

Another terror was that of meeting insane 
people in the streets. Three silly men and 
one insane woman walked at liberty up and 
down among the people. I never heard of 
any accidents befalling because of their 
freedom of action. The woman, known as 
Crazy Jane, was said to have lost her reason 
because of an unfortunate love-affair. One 
of her peculiarities was to carry a muff in a 
box in her hands in all weathers, and as 
muffs were then comparatively very long 
and large, the story that she carried a sharp 
carving-knife hidden in the lining of the 
muff may have had some excuse. 

Charlie appears to have been an out-and- 
out, if harmless imbecile. Silly Luke was 
more interesting. One of his peculiarities 
was to call at the houses of the tradespeople 
about noon, and ask what they had for 
dinner ; when the bill of fare pleased him 
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he would invite himself to the meal, return- 
ing day after day at the same hour, until 
his visits became very troublesome. The 
more cunning caused him to absent himself 
by telling him the names of dishes to which 
they knew he objected, when he would re- 
treat grumbling to himself in a monotone. 

An old story was current in the town 
respecting Luke. He had become very 
obnoxious to the vicar of the parish church 
by mimicking his stammering manner of 
speaking, and shouting after him a name 
which touched on two bodily infirmities of 
the worthy man. Consequently he was for 
a time kept in safe custody in the work- 
house. One morning early he presented 
himself at the vicarage, insisting that he 
must see the vicar on important business, 
saying that he had been warned of God ina 
dream, and obtained leave to come out so 
soon, because of the insistent nature of his 
message. When the clergyman made his 
appearance, it was to be told that in Luke’s 
vision he died, and after death presented 
himself to St. Peter, that he had been 
refused entrance through the heavenly 
city gates, because his earthly name and 
place of residence were unknown above; 
but on being asked who had sent him, 
replying that he came from the vicar of his 
parish church, he had been heartily welcomed 
as the first pilgrim sent by him to the 
celestial region. 

Silly John, who was tall in stature, had 
the offensive habit of standing opposite 
windows, flattening his nose against the 
panes, drawing out a pocket-book and 
scribbling meaningless lines on the pages. 
As he was usually followed by a crowd of 
rough boys, who took a pleasure in teasing 
him, his appearance was most unwelcome. 
_ Disappointing as the result of the Educa- 
tion Act has been to those among us who 
expected great things from its operation, it 
does seem to have succeeded in teaching 
some consideration for fellow-passengers 
along the roads. In conversation with an 
old Jew, he said that when he was a young 
man he could scarcely go through the streets 
of an English town without being sur- 
rounded by a tribe of children shouting, 


“We'll take a bit of pork, 
And stick it on a fork, 
And give it to the Wandering Jew!” 


“Times,” he said, “were altered now. I 
meet with no insult because of my race, and 
I pass unnoticed on my business.” 


When I was Young 


The dame’s school had not yet died out, 
and it was at a dame’s school I had my 
first schooling. Its nearness to our home 
was, I suppose, its chief recommendation. 
The dame is pictured in my memory as an 
ancient woman wearing a dove-coloured, 
short-waisted gown, and a spotless, stiff 
white cap, like those shown in the portraits 
of Elizabeth Fry. I believe that plain 
sewing was better taught by this old gentle- 
woman than by any of my after teachers. 
Here we were instructed in the art of 
reading by means of one of the paper- 
backed primers published by T. Mozley, of 
Derby, where pictures of animals headed 
the more advanced pages. Perhaps I was 
too young to be taught to make straight 
strokes, pot-hooks and hangers, for I re- 
member no teaching of writing. On Satur- 
day mornings we were all expected to 
answer the questions in the Church Cate- 
chism. 

The use of the rod as a corrective for 
unruly children was still in force, and it 
was to a misadventure with a rod that I 
believe I owe my removal from the dame’s 
school. One Saturday morning two elder 
girls, sitting on a form behind mine, were 
talking together, instead of attending to 
questions and answers. Our mistress threw 
a rod towards them, so that they might 
return it to her, and receive strokes across 
the hands with it. Unfortunately it caught 
my arm and tore a deep scratch in the 
flesh, greatly to the discomfiture of our 
teacher, who soothed me as well as she 
could, and bound up the arm in a piece of 
light blue paper, which she secured with 
sewing-cotton. I was not much hurt 
physically, but I suppose my feelings were 
outraged, for, finding it impossible to pacify 
me, she sent me home with a message of 
apology, and I remember no further attend- 
ance at her school. Writing of primers 
reminds me that in those days the infant 
classes of the Sunday school we knew were 
taught from alphabets glued on wooden 
boards, with handles, in the shape of ‘the 


_horn-book. I am not sure that some of 


them were not badly-worn horn-books. 

At the second school to which I was sent 
the teaching was of a much more advanced 
character. Astronomy and the use of the 
globes were numbered among the studies of 
the school-girls. Strange to say, geography 
was considered an extra, and charged for at 
the rate of fifteen shillings a quarter. 
Another feature in the bills was the 
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quarterly charge of eighteenpence for pens. 
Steel pens were in the very early stage of 
manufacture, and to make a good pen out 
of a goose’s quill was an ordinary part of 
a teacher's training. All were certainly not 
equally proficient in the task. 

This school reminds me in some ways of 
the old Abbey School at Reading, made 
so interesting by its influence on Mrs. 
Sherwood, Mary Russell Mitford, and the 
Kembles, among many others,—the acting 
of private theatricals, when two or three 
scenes of a play written in French for our 
special use by our old French governess 
amused the evening of our school-mistress’s 
invited circle, which sometimes closed the 
work of the half-year; or perhaps it might 
be a concert, when the girls, looking pretty 
in clear white muslin gowns made in demi- 
toilette, and finished at neck and wrists by 
ruchings of tulle, played better or worse 
for the gratification or pain of a musical 
audience. 

In the daily routine it was occasionally 
one’s fate to stand for half-an-hour by the 
wall holding a back-board behind one’s 
shoulders ; and to curtsey at the door of the 
room where our head-mistress sat at her 
work was an indispensable ceremony. 

The odour of old-fashioned courtesy of 
manner seems to be fading out of modern 
training for girls. Sometimes when watch- 
ing High School pupils filing into lectures 
and concerts side by side, or in a ragged 
manner, one crowding against another, I 
have wondered if the extended nature of 
their schooling altogether compensated for 
the loss of the little graces which showed 
the flowering of a gracious womanly soul. 

Two things we were taught persistently. 
It was urged upon us never to be ashamed 
to confess our ignorance, and never to think 
that our education was finished ; so long as 
we lived we must learn. Classical allusions 
were more fashionable in those days, and 
consequently the favourite subjects of art 
were perhaps more easily interpreted by us 
than they are by the younger generation of 
the same social standing. 

In those earlier days the dress of maid- 
servants seemed to be in a transition state. 
The older fashion of gowns of indigo-blue 
cotton, patterned with spots or sprigs of 
white or yellow, made with elbow-sleeves, 
for morning, and lilac print gowns, with 
bishop sleeves, for afternoon, was giving 
way to lilac print gowns for the morning 
and coloured stuffs for their afternoon 
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wear. The earlier morning costume for 
domestic servants, crowned as it was by the 
quaint mob cap, was certainly pretty, and 
the short sleeves were convenient, if they 
did allow red arms to be much in evidence. 
Pattens protected the shoes, and a noisy 
clatter they made over the tiled cr flagged 
floors of the offices; for a rug at the hearth 
for the evening’s comfort was often the only 
concession to luxury in thekitchen. To be 
sure, thoroughly scrubbed stone has, with all 
its bareness, a certain clearness of cleanli- 
ness no manufactured covering can attain. 

In the house-places of farm-houses, where 
sand protects the flags from the heavy, un- 
wiped shoes of the farm-labourers, the old 
ways still show themselves. The fire-light 
brightens the corners, and reflectsitself again 
and again on highly-polished tin, steel, and 
copper utensils hanging on the walls, and 
finds a cheerful mirror in the dise of the 
family warming-pan, which has known its 
present place perhaps for three or four 
generations. The tall clock meanwhile 
counts the hours with a serenity almost 
equalling that of the monks’ sun-dial. 

At funerals “inky cloaks” and large 
black hoods were worn by the women 
mourners. The men’s hat-bands ended in 
a long streamer hanging down over the 
back, and the silk scarves they wore were 
crossed over the breast from the shoulder 
on one side, and tied with narrow ribbon 
below the arm on the other side. There 
was one custom following death which was 
not without its enjoyment for children 
whose families were notified of neighbourly 
bereavement: oblong sponge cakes, about 
an inch and a half in thickness and nine 
inches in length, by five in breadth, were 
sent to all the friends of the afflicted family. 
To a childish palate these funeral biscuits, 
as they were called, lost nothing by painful 
association. 

Whether eating played a more prominent 
part in life or not I cannot say. Certain 
common customs then have now slipped 
out of usage, and might indeed probably be 
taken as offensive. The families, for ex- 
ample, in town or country, who then, as 
was the use, salted a pig for their own 
consumption, had the habit of sending a 
large raised pork-pie and a dozen of small 
mince-pies to each member of their circle: 
and an exemplary housewife, going out to 
spend the afternoon and drink tea, would 
carry with her a small store of newly-baked 
cakes for her friends’ enjoyment. 





Tea was very dear, and most house- 
keepers carefully kept the once-used tea- 
leaves for a pensioner, whose morning call 
resulted in clearing the larder of the frag- 
ments from the meals of the day before. 
The more saving kept them for sweeping. 
In Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story, Mrs. Hackit 
says of Dame Fripp, “ There’s that case- 
hardened old Judy a-coming after the tea- 
leaves again, an’ I’m fool enough to give 
‘em her, though Sally wants ‘em all the 
while to sweep the floors with !” 

Only the long-lived dwellers in isolated 
places can understand how much the 
discovery of petroleum has altered the 
evening habits of the last half-century. The 
melancholy rush-light, which threw weird 
shadows on the floor through a tin tower, 
with strangely outlined holes, has given 
place to a shaded lamp, which warms while 
it partly illumines the sick-room. The 
farm-servants no longer gather round the 
guttering tallow-candle, or sit as near as 
they can to the blaze of the hearty fire, in 
order that they may enjoy the relaxation of 
their leisure. A brilliant flame from a 
well-cleaned paraffin lamp gives the workers 
the opportunity of reading without straining 
their eyes. 

The other day, when we were watching 
horses being placed in the train after 
being exhibited at a famous show, a 
friend remarked that she often speculated 
on the future of horses, when motor-cars 
and steam-d¢arriages had become the usual 
methods of road locomotion. Personally, I 
scarcely thought we were within close reach 
of such a change; at all events, I hoped 
not. One finds, however, cheap travel so 
much simplified since one’s childhood that it 
seems possible that the next century will 
see still greater alteration. After the rail- 
ways were first opened, the companies were 
bound by law to provide one train a day 
where passengers might travel at the rate 
of apennya mile. The “Government train,” 
as it was called, was timed to start at the 
most inconveniently early hour; and the 
carriages were little better than modern 
cattle-trucks. We have changed all that, 
and on most lines the cheaper class of 
passengers cannot reasonably complain of 
their accommodation. 

If one were to harness a dog between the 
shafts of any vehicle now, an officer would 
be ready with a summons on behalf of the 
Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals, 
and —v so; but I have seen large dogs 
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drawing wheel-barrows heavily laden with 
crockery from the Staffordshire potteries. 
Mules too were much more commonly 
employed for purposes of draught; one 
rarely sees a mule in the shafts now. 

In country towns the fairs have an 
importance of their own. Gipsies still 
bring droves of horses and ponies from long 
distances to many cattle-fairs. But the 
gipsies themselves seem to be forgetting 
many of their old resting-places. Rarely 
now do you find the caravan drawn up and 
tents fixed on by-roads. Now and again 
you may come across the ashes of burnt- 
out fires, littered round with fragments of 
tin, wood, and rags, in some secluded lane, 
and find yourself too late to see the tribe 
which has passed by. 

Fairs in towns lasted for two days. The 
first day, devoted to business, was the horse 
and cheese fair, and the second day to 
pleasure, when crowds of merry-makers 
walked up and down through the bazaars, 
where toys, fancy trifles, gingerbread, nuts 
and cakes were shown to the best advantage, 
or they sought their amusement by going 
into one show after another. 

Village feasts—a relic of Roman Catholic 
days, when the patron saint of the church 
was honoured by a festival on his birthday— 
have not yet died out of rural life. Though 
the old people shake their heads and say 
there is no fun now-a-days, like there was 
in the old times when they were young, in 
country places, where the custom still has 
a due observance, the women are busy for 
weeks beforehand in cleaning and brighten- 
ing the house and its furniture to the best 
effect; and as the day approaches more 
nearly, a pleasant smell of cooking flavours 
the air near farm-house and cottage. For 
the feast-days are the holidays on which 
friends and relatives may be expected to 
pay visits, with or without announcement. 

My father took us up to London to see 
the Exhibition of 1851. Pleasures have 
their pains. Never before had I been as 
tired as I was with going about from place 
to place to see the sights of the town. The 
Exhibition itself was not of so much interest 
to my childish fancy as some of the other 
sights we saw in that week’s holiday. 
Sunday was as busy as the other days of 
the week. In the morning we attended a 
crowded religious service at Exeter Hall; 
in the evening we were taken to Crown 
Court Presbyterian Church, in the expecta- 
tion of listening to a discourse from the 
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then famous Dr. Cumming. The regular 
attendants at the church reserved their 
seats until the service had commenced, but 
an old gentleman in one of the pews, seeing 
that my mother looked tired, as she stood 
waiting in the aisle, ushered her into his 
pew. Shortly an irate old lady swept 
forward, and seeing a stranger in her seat, 
she marched into the vestry, brought a stool 
thence, and persisted in sitting on it in the 
aisle until the service was over ; though, as 
the pew was large, there was quite enough 
room for half-a-dozen more inmates at 
least. 

Surrey Gardens were still a favourite 
place of entertainment, and we heard 
Monsieur Jullien conduct one of his famous 
concerts there. 

The sight we most enjoyed was seeing 
Her Most Gracious Majesty on her way to 
prorogue Parliament. When I look on the 
later portraits of our late Sovereign, and 
think over the joyful celebrations of her 
Jubilees, I look back in memory on the very 
pleasant expression of the bright-com- 
plexioned young gentlewoman, who smiled 
and bowed to her enthusiastic subjects as 
her carriage rolled along. Prince Albert, 
who was seated beside his wife, wore a 
grave expression on his handsome features. 
He was not so much beloved at that period 
as he afterwards became. 

To judge by the welcome of the crowd, 
the Duke of Wellington was the most 
popular man in London. Wherever we 
saw him, and he was riding in many places, 
every one seemed to know him. His arm 
must have ached from the frequent lifting 
of his finger to his hat in response to the 
shouts of “ The Duke, God bless him!” as 
he passed along the streets. 

The fact that our French neighbours 
were our allies in the Crimean War touched 
the English nation deeply. Another stanza 
was added to the song of The Red, White, 
and Blue, beginning with the words, 


‘* May the French from the English ne’er sever, 
But still to their colours prove true.” 


And in the illuminations after peace was 
concluded, the Tricolor showed prominently 
beside the Union Jack. At the rejoicings 
after the relief of Ladysmith and Mafeking, 
it was painful to see rather soiled Tricolors 
interspersed at intervals among the brighter 
new English standards which had evidently 
been bought for the occasion. The French 
flags must have been brought out of the 
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housekeeper’s treasury of things new and 
old. One could not help regretting our, 
perhaps justly, strained feeling towards the 
neighbours with whom we should dwell in 
amity, and whose good qualities we must 
esteem. 

In the illuminations after the Crimean 
War, candles were not forgotten. The 
sight of lighted candles stuck on the 
wooden frame-work of each pane in the 
windows of the back streets, carried one 
back to a further past when the proper 
making of gas was not discovered. 

Politics do not appear to be taken so 
virulently as they were in the fifties, when, 
in my own personal observation, one brother 
refused to speak to another for years, because 
he voted to please himself. The private 
voting has deprived elections of much of 
their excitement. At the last nomination 
on the hustings in this northern town, the 
artisans in the crowded open space, where 
the meeting was held, shouted until they 
were hoarse for their favourite candidate, 
making the indescribable noise locally 
known as “ booing,” when their opponents 
tried to speak. Among them the result 
was that not a word of any speech could 
be heard. Toleration is scarcely yet 
universal; this week I heard a country 
boy of about twelve years old say to 
another of about the same age: “I’m 
Blue.” On the other rejoining “I’m 
Yellow,” the first speaker replied: “ If you 
say you're Yellow I'll cut your head off!” 

Journalism was in its infancy. Before 
the Newspaper Stamp Duty was repealed 
in the provincial towns, a weekly broad- 
sheet represented the news of the time. 
The Times was too dear to be within the 
daily purchasing power of many at first 
hand ; and it was customary with some to 
buy the paper on the second day after 
publication, at a reduced weekly rate, from 
inns or public reading-rooms. I believe 
the first daily paper in the provinces was 
brought out in my native town. The 
single sheet was looked at with wonder and 
interest—wonder as to how long it would 
last, and interest in a new development of 
letters. 

The generations who read The Times with 
the desire to be informed of the political 
movements of the day, and whose faith may 
have been formed on the “ Editorial Notes,” 
as some then termed what we irreverently 
name “ leaders,’”’ would be somewhat sur- 
prised and much shocked if they were 





drawn from the silence of the shades, and 
brought into the full glare of that modern 
love of publicity which drags into promi- 
nence all the private tastes ‘and habits of 
men and women who have the misfortune 
to be famous or notorious. 

The caste feeling which appears to be 
one of the main roots of society has taken a 
fresh growth within the last half-century. 
While it would be foolish to deny that 
money has much greater purchase in the 
way of gaining an entry into the higher 
social circles than it once had, there is 
also a much greater sympathy shown to 
the wants and weaknesses of the very 
poorer class known as the submerged. It 
is not one’s purpose to express any theory 
on the one point or the other; one wishes 
only to tell of changes personally noted. 

The Poor-laws are much more benefi- 
cently administered than they were in the 
earlier Victorian years. ‘ Mr. Bumble” is 
not yet dead, but he has not as great a 
power as he once had. Children’s homes 
outside the workhouse, and the allowing 
old married couples, who have lived for 
years happily together, to spend their 
remaining days in company, when mis- 
fortune compels them to seek a shelter 
in the workhouse, are both very great 
advances in the way towards putting our- 
selves in the place of others. It might be 
better if the having paid Poor-rates in the 
shape of an addition to the rent, or in the 
rates themselves, were supposed to consti- 
tute a legal claim on the behalf of the 
payers in event of necessity, without so 
much inquisitorial scrutiny as there is at 
present. The question has many sides. 
The rates are public money, and the more 
carefully the sum is expended, the better 
for the lower middle class on whom its 
collection tells most cruelly. 

We do not know how deeply we are 
indebted to the works of Charles Dickens 
for broadening and deepening our sympa- 
thies with our poorer neighbours. He was 
one of the first, if not the first, literary men 
of the nineteenth century who wrote feel- 
ingly of the sufferings of those made desolate 
by reverse of fortune, or foiled in the effort 
to wrest more than the barest sustenance 
from fate. His personal experience in the 
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blacking factory, painful as it was to the 
sensitive child, repaid itself in the public 
good. 
The days on which the green numbers of 
Dickens’ works were published were red- 
letter days. The story of Oliver Twist’s 
hunger, of the wickedness of the Artful 
Dodger, and the dreadful school of Fagin ; 
the death-bed of Little Nell, of Codlin and 
Short; of Florence Dombey’s misfortune 
in falling into the hands of Good Mrs. 
Brown, and the dear girl’s tenderness for 
Little Paul—read aloud to the younger 
members of the family, furnished subjects 
for many childish comments. The Christ- 
mas-books were national joys at that holiday 
season. The readers of fiction in England 
might then be separated into two classes: 
the worshippers of Dickens and the devout 
admirers of Thackeray. The deaths of both 
these men were felt in thousands of homes 
as personal bereavements. No writer of 
to-day has the same place in the con- 
temporary heart. 

Lord Lytton’s books were not considered 
by any means meat for babes, and were 
read behind backs by our elders. Disraeli’s 
Venetia was one of the stories that left an 
enduring memory. Foreign translations 
were coming to the fore, and we had a 
delightful collection of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s Stories for Children. Miss 
Frederika Bremer was also available. Our 
indebtedness to Charles Knight, the pub- 
lisher, for his persevering efforts to bring 
good literature in a cheap form before the 
public ought never to be forgotten. 

For music one cannot complain when 
one remembers the perfect voice and 
exquisite singing of Madame Alboni. Among 
pianists, one questions if there can be 
anything better in sound than hearing 
Rubinstein, or the clear-souled Von Biilow, 
and it would be most invidious to forget 
the debt of melody we owe to the life-long 
work of dear Sir Charles Hallé. 

It is to be supposed that Methusaleh’s 
descendants grew to dread seeing the old 
man coming near their tents. His reminis- 
cences, though delightful in the first place, 
must have grown too fatiguing before the 
day was gone. “Good-bye, then.” 

I. G. 
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Wards of the Nation 


THE INDIAN RESERVATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY EDWARD PORRITT 


HERE are now between 300,000 and 
350,000 Indians in the United States 
and Canada. Two-thirds of them 

are in the United States, in the newer 
States, and in the Territories on the west 
side of the Mississippi river. In _ both 
countries the Indians are treated as wards 
of the nation, and each country in its own 
way is engaged in the slow and uphill 
work of civilising the Indians. 

The United States has always had the 
larger number of Indians to deal with, and 
it was in the United States that the reserv- 
ation system had its origin. The system 
dates from 1833, when four Indian tribes 
then living in the Southern States were 
deported across the Mississippi river, and 
settled in a great tract of country in which 
they were to be confined, and which was to 
be their exclusive property for all time. 
In the colonial period, each colonial govern- 
ment dealt with the Indians within its bor- 
der in its own way. After the Federal 
Union, Indian affairs were taken over by 
the National Government; and since then 
they have been administered, first by the 
War Department, and afterwards by the 
Department of the Interior, the Home 
Office of the United States. 

For a generation or so after the Federal 
Union, the Indians did not give the Govern- 
ment at Washington any very serious 
concern. It was the acquisition of new 
territory by purchase and conquest in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, and the 
movement of population into the territory 
so acquired, which caused the Indians to 
become a problem and a burden to the 
Federal Government. In the early Federal 
period the Government assumed few 
responsibilities in regard to them. The 
friendship of the Indians was cultivated ; 
treaties were made with them; and to pro- 
mote their civilisation and secure a con- 
tinuance of their friendship, Government 
agents were appointed to live among them, 
and to furnish them with domestic animals, 
with implements of husbandry, and with 
other supplies. Government trading depdts 
were established on the frontiers, at which 
factors were stationed. They were in the 


pay of the United States Government. 
They bought the furs and peltries as agents 
of the Government, and in return furnished 
the Indians with supplies. There was no 
intention on the part of the Government 
to make a profit out of this trade. The 
agencies were established to prevent unfair 
trading with the Indians. The plan was 
begun in 1786,and was continued until 1820, 
when it was abandoned and the stations of 
the great fur companies took the place of 
those of the Government. 

During this period the Indians were in 
the frontier States of the west and south- 
west, and no endeavours were made by the 
Federal Government to confine them on 
reservations. The setting apart of the 
Indian Territory arose out of the conflicts 
between the Indians and the whites waged 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
in what are now the South Atlantic States. 
In these States the Indians held vast areas 
of arable land, into which the progressive 
whites were continually intruding, and 
forcing the Indians to retreat. These in- 
roads provoked ferocious reprisals from the 
Indians ; and from 1803 to 1824 the South 
Atlantic States were the scene of continual 
conflict. In addition, complicated ques- 
tions between the States and the National 
Government arose out of the claims of the 
Indians. 

The National Government resolved to 
end these troubles by deporting the Indians 
across the Mississippi, where at this time 
there were hardly any white settlements. 
The United States had acquired by purchase 
from the French in 1803 a large tract of 
country in the Mississippi valley. The trans- 
action by which this territory was acquired 
is known as the Louisiana purchase. This 
purchase, with the annexation of Texas 
and the Mexican war of 1846-48, secured 
for the United States all the territory west 
of the Mississippi river which lies between 
the Republic of Mexico on the south and 
Canada on the north. 

Soon after the acquisition of the French 
territory, it was recommended by President 
Jefferson that a large portion of it should 
be set aside for the Indians who were 
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giving trouble in the Southern States, and 
be ceded to them in exchange for the lands 
of which they then claimed possession. 
Not until 1830, however, was the removal 
of the Indians to the western side of the 
Mississippi determined upon. In 1832 the 
Indian Territory wasset apart as their abode. 
The removal of the Indians began in 1833, 
when the Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, 
and Chickasaws were deported. The Semi- 
noles were removed into the Territory in 
1846, and from time to time until the 
seventies, remnants and parts of other 
tribes from various States were settled on 
lands in the great stretch of country por- 
tioned off for their use in 1832. 

The Indians suffered at the hands of the 
whites in the years of conflict which pre- 
ceded their removal across the Mississippi. 
The removal was no doubt attended with 
hardships ; but the new Territory was be- 
stowed on them in no niggard fashion. 
They were allotted one of the most beautiful 
and fertile portions of the American conti- 
nent. The Indian country then included 
what are now the State of Kansas and 
the Territory of Oklahoma. These stretches 
of country were repurchased from the 
Indians and opened to white settlers. 

The Indian Territory now embraces 
about 31,200 square miles, or about the size 
of Ireland. On the south and west the 
Territory is bounded by the State of Texas, 
and on the southern side the Red river 
forms a splendid natural boundary. On 
the east it is bounded by Arkansas and 
Missouri, and on the north by Kansas. 
The eastern, western, and northern bound- 
aries are arbitrary lines, drawn as straight 
as surveyors could make them, and marked 
every so far with enormous signboards, on 
which is set out the fact that the boundary 
line is that of the Indian Territory. This 
is a warning to white people to keep 
out. White people may, of course, travel 
through the Indian Territory. Three 
hundred thousand white people are said to 
make their homes within it; but none of 
them can acquire title to as much as a 
square yard of land. Those who live in 
the Territory do so by the good-will of the 
Indians, or as squatters on the land about 
the stations on the railways by which the 
Territory is crossed. 

All the lands are in possession of the 
tribes settled in the Territory by the Govern- 
ment between 1833 and 1878. The five 
great tribes for whom the reservation was 
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originally made are the owners of most 
of it, and the boundaries of their posses- 
sion are as clearly marked out as the 
county lines in any of the neighbouring 
States. The Cherokees own 7860 square 
miles in the north-eastern part. The Choc- 
taws own 10,450 square miles, lying between 
the Canadian river and the Red river. 
Their neighbours to the west are the 
Chickasaws, whose area is over 7600 
square miles. To the north-west of the 
Choctaws are the Creeks, who own a terri- 
tory covering 4750 square miles. The 
Seminoles, who were moved into the Indian 
Territory from Florida in 1846, have much 
less land than any of the other nations. 
Their possessions cover only about 586 
square miles. Among them the five tribes 
own 30,900 out of the 31,246 square miles 
embraced in the Territory. There is an 
Indian population of 180,000, or about six 
to a square mile. Of this, 178,000 are of 
the five tribes originally settled in the 
Territory under the Indian policy decided 
upon at Washington in 1830. 

In the Indian Territory there is great 
diversity of soil. There are fertile and 
well-watered, rolling prairies, much timber 
and many rich river-bottoms. A stretch 
of oak forest, thirty miles wide, runs 
from Texas across the whole width of the 
territory to Kansas; and in climate, re- 
sources, and possibilities the Indian Terri- 
tory is one of the most favoured portions 
of the United States. Until the seventies, 
it was intended to make the Territory the 
home of all the Indians scattered about 
in the country between the Mississippi and 
the Sierra Nevada mountains. In 1878, 
however, President Hayes refused to deport 
any other tribes or bands to the Territory, 
as all the good lands were already occupied. 
About this time the claims of the Indians 
in the mid-continent, the south-west, and 
on the Pacific slope began to be urged on 
the Government, but no tribes from these 
parts of the country were introduced into 
the Indian Territory. 

The five tribes in the Territory are now 
in a state of comparative civilisation. Most 
of the Indians dress as white people do, 
and many of them live in houses or huts 
as good as those usually found in a frontier 
community. Cattle-raising is the great 
industry of the Territory. Nearly all the 
Indians are self-sustaining, moderately in- 
dustrious, and generally law-abiding. They 
pay no taxes; nor do the white people 


























who live in the Territory. The Territory 
may be described as a republic within a 
republic, except that there is a chief for 
each of the Indian nations. Each nation 
has also its own courts, its public officers 
and police. With the exception of the 
Seminoles, of whom there are now less 
than three thousand, all the nations in the 
Territory have printed constitutions and 
laws. Each maintains churches and 
schools, while newspapers and post-offices 
are almost as numerous as in any other 
frontier population of the same density. 
The Indian Territory is, of course, no longer 
on the frontier. It is surrounded on all 
sides by thickly-settled, enterprising, and 
prosperous States, in which the character- 
istics of frontier life long ago disappeared. 
But the Territory, by reason of the sparse- 
ness of its population, the lack of roads, 
and the long distances between settlements, 
still exhibits many of the characteristics of 
the frontier. 

There are now few full-blooded Indians 
in the Territory. The Indians of the five 
tribes are largely half and quarter bloods, 
and most of them have little resemblance 
to the American Indians of art and fiction. 
Large numbers of coloured people have 
become absorbed in the nations, and scores 
of white men who have married Indian 
women, and thus become possessed of 
lands—squaw men, as they are called—are 
of the Indian population, and in the en- 
joyment of the advantages which result 
from the various treaties made with the 
United States. The aboriginal population 
of the United States is seen at its best in 
the Indian Territory. There the Indians 
have almost ceased to be the wards of the 
nation, and in nearly every respect are 
as free and independent as American citizens 
who vote for Congressmen and President. 
In some respects there they are better 
off than a great many American citizens, 
as all of them are owners of land, and many 
of them have large herds of cattle. The 
disturbing question in the Indian Territory 
now-a-days is the presence of the white 
settlers. They have long been engaged 
in an agitation to secure advantages they 
do not at present possess. They are 
anxious for some action on the part of the 
United States which would give them titles 
to the land on which they have built in 
the Indian towns, and which would also 
give them a voice in the management of 
local affairs, and there is now on foot a 
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movement to erect the Indian Territory 
into a State. 

The Indians who are the wards of the 
nation, those who are fed, clothed, and 
taught and kept in possession of land by 
the Government, are in the newer States 
of the Far West. They are in the vast 
territory which came into possession of 
the United States years after the Indian 
Territory was set apart for the five nations. 
These Indians, who in a very real sense 
are the wards of the nation, are on reserv- 
ations in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Oregon, Utah, 
and Washington. 

On the reservations in these States there 
are now 117,000 Indians who are the 
special care of the Government. The lands 
included in the reservations are set apart 
for the tribes now inhabiting them. On 
many of them white men would not settle. 
They are too poor to afford settlers a living, 
and the Indians on them would starve if 
rations were not served out from the 
Government agencies. There are fifty-four 
of these Indian agencies, at each of which 
the Government maintains an agent, a 
doctor, and school-teachers. At some of 
them there are also artisans to teach 
manual work, and farmers to instruct the 
Indians how to plant, cultivate, and harvest 
the crops. 

The United States spends about 
$2,000,000 a year in thus caring for the 
Indians. About one quarter of it is ex- 
pended on various Indian schools on and 
off the reservations. On the reservations 
there are day- and boarding-schools, and 
every inducement is offered to Indian 
parents to send their children to school. 
Much good work is done at these schools, 
but oftentimes under discouraging con- 
ditions. The effects are not always per- 
manent in character; for on the reserva- 
tions there are few openings or opportuni- 
ties for the boys and girls who have been 
through the schools, and many of them 
soon fall back into the condition of the 
older Indians among whom they are living. 

The religious teaching of the Indians 
is now left entirely to missionary effort. 
For some years after 1878 subsidies 
were granted by the Government to the 
Churches which maintained schools among 
the Indians. But this plan was regarded 
as establishing a connection between 
Church and State. An agitation was 
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raised against it, and all the Churches, 
except the Roman Catholic, of their own 
accord ceased to draw on the National 
Treasury for aid in their Indian work. 
The Roman Catholic Church continued to 
take the subsidy for several years after 
the other Churches had relinquished their 
claim. The agitation against the subsidy 
to the Catholic Church was kept up, and 
in 1896 Congress finally ended the arrange- 
ment with the Church schools. 

The Government serves out rations to 
about 57,000 Indians. Most of those who 
are thus fed are living in the desert land 
on which it would be impossible for in- 
dustrious white men to make a living. Not 
more than ten per cent. of the Indians on 
reservations in the Far West are engaged 
in farming. The Indian is too impatient 
to wait for slow-growing crops. He wants 
an immediate result for his labour. Most 
of them will work when paid for it, and 
when the Atlantic and Pacific railway was 
carried across Arizona and New Mexico, the 
Navajo Indians did good work as navvies. 

Of the Indians who are fed by the 
Government, over 5000 are in Arizona; 


23,000 in the Dakotas; between 10,000 


and 11,000 in Montana; and over 7000 
in Oklahoma. The Piegan Indians in 
Montana have been receiving rations since 
1855. There are about 1800 of them. 
They have in these forty years made no 
advance towards self-support, and they are 
dependent upon the Government for almost 
everything they need. On many of the 
reservations the Indians receive about half 
their maintenance from the agencies. Beef 
and flour are doled out to them once a 
week. Ration-day is the event of the 
week. The squaws come to the agency 
to claim the rations, as it is considered 
beneath the dignity of a man to assist in 
procuring these supplies for his family. 

There are many serious drawbacks to 
the civilisation of the Indians, and in the 
United States it is not claimed that outside 
the five nations much progress has so far 
been made with the work. The present 
trend of public opinion—an opinion which 
has been endorsed by President Roosevelt in 
a message to Congress—is to end the ration 
system, to scatter the Indians on individual 
holdings among white people, and thus to 
end the Indian problem by the absorption 
of the Indians into the nation. 


Trifles Light as Air 


Saturday Evening 


A LONG stretch of dusty road, and along 
it, passing, passing in endless succession, a 
throng of carriages, carts, vans—full of shout- 
ing, roaring cockneys — motor-cars, cycles, 
cycles, cycles. The hot July sun beats down 
pitilessly ; choking, stifling dust fills the air, 
and hangs like a thick veil over the green grass 
bordering the highway. Out of “the mélée, 
creeping slowly along the side of the road, 
comes a sad little procession. 

First, a youth wheeling two cycles; then a 
girl, also wheeling a cycle, and with her free 
arm thrown protectingly round a taller figure— 
her sister, evidently. This one is hatless, and 
round her brow she wears a snowy bandage. 
Her cheeks are ashen, and she sways slightly 
as she walks. One hand is tightly clenched, 
clearly expressing her only thought—‘ How 
much longer can I endure?” And in the eyes 
of the younger girl lies a deep shadow, saying 
plain as any words, ‘* What will mother say ?” 


Sunday Morning 

AUNTIE is early at church this morning, and 
not in her own place. Presently, while soft 
music fills the air, a little white- robed, blue- 
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eyed maiden enters, and with the confident step 
of childhood marches up the aisle to her usual 
shelter, when—oh! the pain of it—‘‘ Auntie 
isn't there!” On, on she goes—the blue eyes 
full of terror now—eagerly searching for the 
familiar form and face; on, on, to the very 
steps of the chancel. There, strange, kind 
hands are stretched out to draw her to a rest- 
ing-place. Will she stay there? Will she cry? 
The service proceeds—prayers, psalms, lesson, 
and then—when the first exultant notes of the 
Te Deum peal forth, the little white-robed figure 
slips from the hold of that kind arm, and hurries 
back—the fair face drawn and puckered—down 
the aisle, almost to the door, when—oh! the 
joy of it!—there is the real auntie, with hand 
outstretched in eager welcome. Into the pew 
she rushes, down goes the little head, and the 
heaving, convulsive sobs mingle with the swell- 
ing notes of praise. How will she quiet herself 
before the music ceases? Oh, wise and under- 
standing auntie! Into the little hand she gently 
slides a whole, beautiful bull’s-eye. The sobs 
cease, and a faint smile peeps out, as the dainty 
morsel is transferred to the rose-bud mouth, 

The sun is shining once more, and all, all is 
well. Oh, the comfort of a bull’s-eye when 
little children are sad!—r. E. 8. 
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” HAT are these two girls about’ Ill 
be bound there’s some mischief up.” 
So thought our artist as he espied the 
mysterious movements of the figures so success- 
fully snapped as their work went on. Do our 
readers see the bullet heads of two recumbent 
figures apparently being covered up by their 
elder playmates ? This picture really shows the 
first stage of a game as played by some young 
Londoners in a leafy corner of one of our parks, 
on a sunny afternoon last summer. 

The course of the game is something as 
follows :—One or two of the children are chosen 
to retire to a certain spot where the “ laying- 
out” operations cannot be seen; a couple of 
the younger children then lie down and are 






















covered over carefully from head 
to foot, leaving no item of their 
person or dress exposed — observe 
how completely this is done in the 
second picture. Those in hiding are 
then called up and are given one 
guess each as to the identity of the 
figures under the heap; those chil- 
dren who have not been chosen for 
the enveloping process have, of 
course, in the meantime, retired from 
sight. Observe the ‘‘ wrong, guess 
again’? air of the young lady on the 
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right—isn’t it splendid ? Notice also the puzzled 
appearance of the bigger girl in white and the 
effort to think, as suggested by the arm around 
the head; the motionless heap (which, by the 
bye, must be a rather uncomfortably hot ar- 
rangement under the burning sun), and the, 
more or less, interested state of the younger 
ones, as they enter into the spirit of the thing, 
or otherwise. 

Those of us who live in leafy suburbs, or 
the open country, and can disport ourselves 
under the trees and shrubs in our very own 
gardens, and roam the fields and lanes that 
are always available to us, can hardly realise 
what a great boon to the dwellers in our 
large cities the public parks and open spaces 
are. Notice the market-basket which, 
evidently, has contained the creature 
comforts necessary to the well-being 
of the little ones while enjoying the 
blessing of the sunshine, the grass, 
and the trees, provided for their use. 
We hope our readers do not forget 
their poorer brothers and sisters when 
the appeal is made for funds to carry 
these little ones for a day or a week 
into the country. It is a good 
work, and one that brings its own 
reward by the pleasure it gives to 
the giver. 


















“The Place I Live In” 


(Selections from Competition Essays) 


Peterhead 


A vERY bleak place is our Peterhead, stretch- 
ing its narrow length to the North Sea, as if 
entreating that cold greyness to forego its cold- 
ness, and wrap it safe from the bitter winds. 
Of shelter there is absolutely none—not a 
friendly wood, not the very humblest of hills to 
break the fury of the winter storms for the 
poor, shivering town. And right royal storms 
there are, transforming the sleepy bay into a 
chaos of seething, foaming, leaping waters, like 
some chained monster mad to break its bonds 
and devour all before it. Then the fishermen 
throng to the harbours to secure their boats yet 
more carefully, lest the means of livelihood 
should be swept from them at one stroke; and 
then itis that the boatbuilders rub their hands 
in anticipation of the busy time to follow for 
them. Shopkeepers produce their cosiest cloth- 
ing and most substantial eatables, and the 
dealers in coal and gas gather in their harvest 
from the seekers after light and warmth. 
Chimney-pots are sent flying, slates come crash- 
ing down, and perfect water-spouts pour them- 
selves on the devoted town; or frost and snow 
first swell the ranks of the unemployed, and 
then provide cheerless work for them for weeks 
atatime. And sometimes the sound of a gun 
brings the whole town to the sea-side, with 
hearts beating wildly and aching for the poor 
fellows on a ship ashore, Then follows the 
maddest excitement of suspense. hope, despair, 
and hope again, mostly ending in successful 
acclamations, for Peterhead has no lack of brave 
and sturdy men. 

That is winter, and the Peterheadians at this 
season bask in social warmth to make up for the 
physical cold. Then is the time for church 
‘*soirées” and choral concerts, for amateur 
theatricals and annual dances, for learned 
lectures and limelight entertainments. 


Summer completely changes the aspect of 


affairs. Strangers in unhomelike garb crowd 
the shoreward streets, and unknown tongues 
make confusion in the docks and haunts of sea- 
folk. ‘The shop-windows are filled with fearful 
and wonderful articles of flaunting colour and 
modest price, for the new-comers dearly love 
bargains. The square bristles out into ‘“‘ Cheap 
Jack” stands, where sales by auction go on fast 
and furiously every evening. Side by side with 
those are the travelling theatre and the gospel 
van, both intent on attracting the fisher-folk. 
On Saturday night especially the place is a very 
babel of. uncouth sounds. 

The herring-fleet now has its season of hard 
work, and the fish-market is thronged with 
eager sellers and buyers of the scaly treasure, 
for one season may spell ruin or a fortune to 
those engaged in this business. The curing- 
yards are thrown open by day and often by 
night, and a most curious spectacle they form. 
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The women in oilskins and huge old boots, 
heads bound in gay-coloured handkerchiefs, 
bare arms and bound-up fingers, bend busily 
over the long trough of gleaming fish, flashing 
the knife in at the gills and throwing the her- 
ring behind them in the twinkling of an eye. 
Behind them stand the packers, just as busily 
packing the herrings into barrels, while foremen 
shout to this one and that one, and coopers get 
filled barrels ready to be sent by train or ship. 
Presently small boys and girls begin to straggle 
in with muffled cans of hot tea and baskets of 

rovisions, and the workers eat and drink with 
ae appetite, nowise heeding the mess nor 
the smell of the yard. So all this hubbub and 
light and colour wake the town for three months 
or so. Then the strangers depart to their own 
places, and many home boats seek other fishing- 
grounds.—‘‘ LACKWIT.” 


Sheffield 

In those mighty foundries, men both grim 
and grimy do daily battle with the dazzling 
fluid, manipulating it with tools of Titanic 
proportions, and rendering it as obedient to 
their slightest wish as though those cumbrous 
cranes and weighty chains were of paper, and 
that withering heat a thing to be scoffed at. 

A noble trade, which imprints upon its sons 
a stamp as true and as sterling as the obdurate 
metal it produces, for 


‘*Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery.” 


Its poetry is not that of the seer Ruskin—the 
beauty of lake and stream, of abbey and of 
canvas—but it is rather of a type the best ex- 
ponent of which is Kipling; it is the poetry of 
crank and axle, of the smoke of battle, of the 
rugged manliness which finds its dignity in 
labour. 

Why wonder, then, that the heart of the 
Sheffielder glows within him, as his mind glances 
back to the days when the silvery Don flowed 
limpid and pure along its beautifully-wooded, 
serpentine course, and then traces events for- 
ward to the present day; for he has pursued 
the history of a city which ever since its earliest 
days has maintained the prestige of its trade 
in the very teeth of all competitors, and like 
a living thing has cast its huge tentacles of 
steel over all the world, winning a reputation 
never attained by ancient Damascus or Toledo 
blade. 

There is something fascinating in the gradual 
growth of atown. From the days when Celtic 
tribes sacrificed their victims within those stone 
circles which even yet crown the summits of 
some of the surrounding hills, each succeeding 
race has left its mark. 

Commencing with the Halun, or Hallam, of 
Earl Waltheof, the town has gradually as- 
sumed its present-day proportions, and now 
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thrives on its enormous industries, as its 
pleasant green suburbs, dotted with the man- 
sions of its merchant princes, eloquently 
testify ; indeed, the vicinity of Sheffield is re- 
markably well supplied in this respect, the 
Dukeries, Chatsworth House, and many older 
buildings of note—such as Haddon Hall, 
Hardwick Hall, and others—being within easy 
reach. 

That the city is not behindhand in art is 
proved by its possession of the Mappin Art 
Gallery, which ranks as one of the finest in the 
provinces ; whilst as for music, it is only neces- 
sary to quote the stupendous results attained at 
the Triennial Festivals, which at one bound 
placed Sheffield in the front rank with other 
famous Festival towns. 

Naturally, a manufacturing city must needs 
have its Technical College, and in this, too, 
Sheffield is wide awake, for it has, in addition 
to its Technical College and University, numer- 
ous scientific societies promoted for the diffusion 
of technical knowledge, and for research in the 
various branches of science; and it would not 
be too much to say that for as many furnaces 
as glow in the busy factories of the steel metro- 
polis, there are men who in laboratory and 
workshop, at microscope and in test-room, are 
online investigating with dogged pertinacity 
in the fields of metallurgy and chemistry, in due 
time, like many of their predecessors, to become 
famous.—‘‘ LATEM.” 


The Home of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Ledbury, Herefordshire 


THE country immediately surrounding the 
town calls for admiration— 


‘*Green the land is where my daily 
Steps in jocund childhood played, 
Dimpled close with hill and valley, 

Dappled very close with shade ; 

Summer snow of apple-blossoms 
Running up from glade to glade.” 


The words are very familiar to every one as 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s; the country she 
describes is the place I live in, her girlhood’s 
home was a little distance from this little old 
town. Her memory is held very dear here, as 
the ‘‘ Barrett Browning Institute” raised by 
public subscription witnesses. 

Green hills are crowded together, and 


** Above them mounted 
Malvern hills, for mountains counted 
Not unduly, loom a row.” 


The country is thickly wooded, the great 
trees stand like sentinels in the smiling pasture- 
land, or in clusters they climb the hills in 
bands, and standing there together, brave the 
storms—triumphant in their beauty. 

** SILURIAN.” 


Newton Abbot, Devon 


From a hill above the town a landscape is 


“The Place I Live In” 


eee of which one never tires, always lovely, 
always changing. Near by is the broad lake- 
like estuary of the Teign, with the shipping in 
the harbour at Teignmouth, the houses of that 
pretty resort rising in terraces overlooking the 
sea. We have a glimpse of the Channel and 
the cliffs of Dorset and Portland Bill. To the 
eastward, over a hill of pines and gorse, lies 
Haccombe, the home of the famous Carew 
family, great in Armada days. Farther on is 
the beautiful circuit of Torbay, with stately, 
sheltered Torquay looking across to work-a-day 
Brixham under its noble Berry Head. Charm- 
ing, breezy Paignton lies between by the sands 
of the bay, in summer a place of happy chil- 
dren. Looking southward over miles of rich 
red farm-land and orchard, we can see the 
valley where the Dart rushes from its home 
among the rocks and bogland, past old-world 
Totnes, on through exquisite scenery to Dart- 
mouth. 

But from our vantage-ground we turn to- 
wards the grand, heather-covered heights of 
Dartmoor, a wild and rugged country, full of 
beauty and romance. Its outpost sentinels, 
Rippon Tor and Hey Tor, are about nine miles 
away. Sometimes they are lit with an amethyst 
glow, and again are deep violet under a solemn 
cloud-shadow. For mile after mile of the 
panorama do the moors extend, 1500 feet high, 
from the granite-strewn side of Lustleigh 
Cleave in the north, along the undulating line 
of Holne Ridge, below which lies Charles 
Kingsley’s birthplace, on to where Ugborough 
Beacon watches over the vast fertile district of 
the South Hams. Not only are the distant 
hills beautiful—-all the varied country between 
has endless charm. The glen of the renowned 
Bradley Woods fills with soft lavender haze, 
and the limestone precipices of Devonshire 
marble rise like turrets above the delicate tree 
tints. A fourteenth-century manor-house lies 
in the broad curve of the valley, and the woods 
were a part of the manor in Saxon days. LBe- 
yond that quarry of veined marble is Denbury, 
with a pre-historic camp on its hill-crest ; below 
it is the old mansion full of memories of John 
Keble. In another direction we are near Comp- 
ton Castle, the home of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
the friend of Sir Walter Raleigh, a fine speci- 
men of a fortified manor-house. Not far beyond 
is the grand old ruin of Berry Pomeroy Castle, 
while at the foot of our hill we have Foode 
House, where William of Orange was lodged, 
by no means a ruin, but a perfect Jacobean 
house in excellent preservation. Overlooking 
the Teign valley is the house of the late Sir 
Samuel Baker, the African explorer. Beyond 
Sandford Orleigh we can see Bovey Tracey and 
the rocks of Chudleigh; the fine woodlands of 
Ugbrooke Park, the ancestral home of Lord 
Clifford of Chudleigh, leading the eye up to 
the great table-land of Haldon 700 feet high, 
beyond which lies our old cathedral city. Exeter, 
the ‘*Queen of the West.”—‘‘ JoHN ASHFORD.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Over-Sea Notes 


From Our Own Correspondents 


Canada’s Polyglot Population 

CANADA is becoming a polyglot country as 
the streams of immigration pour into its western 
regions from other parts of the American con- 
tinent, the United Kingdom, and Europe. No 
less than forty nationalities or countries are 
tabulated in a sample Government report show- 
ing the arrivals, and the mere alphabetical 
enumeration will best illustrate this racial 
diversity, viz. Austrian, Arab, Belgian, Bo- 
hemian, Chinese, Canadians, Dutch, Doukho- 
bors, Danish, English, French, Finnish, German, 
Greek, Hebrew, Hungarian, half-breeds, Hol- 
lander, Irish, Italian, Icelander, Moldavian, 
Norwegian, Newfoundlander, Polish, Portu- 
guese, Russian, Ruthenian, Roumanian, Slovack, 
Swiss, Stundist, Swedish, Syrian, Spanish, 
Scotch, United States, Welsh, West Indies, 
and others! Truly, a varied procession of 
humanity! Ten years ago 86 per cent. of the 
population was Canadian born, 10 per cent. 
born under the British flag, and only 3 per cent. 
foreign born; but the recently-taken census, 
when analysed, will no doubt show a decided 
increase in those of alien birth. Thus these 
widely-diversified peoples are finding in the 
great Canadian West their Land of Liberty. 
Among the inflow have been 40,000 Slavs, 
30,000 Galicians, and nearly 10,000 Doukhobors 
or Russian Quakers, who came to Canada in a 
body in 1899, Hundreds of villages have sprung 
up over the prairies where these foreigners live 
their quaint communal life, and they are making 
good progress in farming and stock-raising. So 
are the Mennonites, whose farms in Southern 
Manitoba are among the best in that Province. 
The Icelanders and Scandinavians are no less 
prosperous. The exodus from the United States 
to the Canadian West is another remarkable 
feature of immigration, numbering thousands 
annually, and these have included large numbers 
of Mormons, who, settling in Alberta, have 
literally made the desert to blossom as the rose. 
Thus all over the fertile lands of the great 
Dominion, from Winnipeg to the Rockies, men 
of many nationalities are gathering under the 
Union Jack in our Canadian colony, constitut- 
ing as they do a grave problem of assimilation 
that will test the wisdom of the statesmen of 
the Dominion.— Fr. Y. 
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Canada the Granary of the Empire 

CANADA has the world’s greatest granary. in 
the rich valleys and plains of her wide North- 
west, forming the largest consecutive area of 
wheat-growing land in America, approximating 
900 miles in length by 300 miles in width. One 
hundred and nine million bushels of grain of all 
kinds were grown in 1901, of which 65 million 
bushels were wheat, with the relatively high 
average yield of 25 bushels per acre, as against 
only 17 and 10 bushels respectively in the once 
great wheat States of Kansas and Minnesota. 
Less than 2 per cent. of the 200 million acres of 
the arable land of the Dominion north of Lake 
Superior is under cultivation. If a compara- 
tively small number of farmers are able to 
produce the large total of 1901, what a mighty 
empire and world-feeder Western Canada will 
soon become! Already the Dominion ranks 
sixth among wheat-growing countries, and as 
population flows into the west, her status in 
this respect will rise higher and higher. 

Less than 10 per cent. of Manitoba’s land has 
been taken up; the neighbouring territory of 
Assinivoia has nearly 60 million acres, mostly 
suitable for wheat propagation ; Alberta, near 
the Rockies, is 500 by 300 miles in extent, and 
Saskatchewan is another empire in area. The 
land-hunger of men is being shown in the rush 
for these virgin wheat-fields. Fifty thousand 
immigrants arrived in 1901, and a much larger 
number is expected during 1902, chiefly Ameri- 
cans; and when the vast wheat domain is 
practically occupied, it will be capable of pro- 
ducing between three and four billion bushels 
per year, or more than the present entire wheat 
production of the world ! Such is the Canadian 
empire of the West, where Wheat is King, and 
where the world’s bread-basket is to be filled. 

FP. Y. 


The Bigness of Canada 


THE Canadian can at least boast of the area 
of his native land, comprising 3,653,000 square 
wiles, or nearly one-twelfth of the land area of 
the world, and, excluding Alaska, larger than 
the United States. It extends over twenty de- 
grees of latitude, equal to the distance from 
Constantinople to the North Pole. Twenty- 
eight United Kingdoms, seventeen Germanys, 
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eighteen French Republics, twenty Spains, and 
thirty-three Italys could be accommodated 
within its borders, or three British Indias, or 
the whole Australian Commonwealth. Canada 
forms one-third of the whole British Empire. 
It is large enough to give each inhabitant of 
the Dominion over 400 acres of land. The 
American Geographical Society has asserted 
that there are over a million square miles of 
practically, unexplored territory in Northern 
Canada—one-third of the entire country. There 
are 12,000 miles of coast-line, and the waves 
of three oceans beat upon her shores. Two 
Switzerlands could be sunk in Lake Superior. 
Hudson Bay, 600 miles wide and 1300 miles 
from north to south, would swallow up Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Belgium. The great 
distances are indicated by the waterways. 
There is continuous navigation from the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence River to the head of Lake 
Superior, a distance of 2384 miles. The Mac- 
kenzie River, flowing into the Arctic Ocean, is 
over 2000 miles long ; if it ran east and west, it 
would stretch halfway across the Dominion. 
There are four great parallel mountain ranges 
on the Pacific slope, Mount Hooker—16,000 feet 
high—being the King of the Peaks. Halifax is 
nearly 4000 miles from Victoria, greater than 
the distance aross the Atlantic from Halifax to 
London. Canada has room for one hundred 
million people.—F. Y. 


The United States and the Vatican 
In the June issue of The Leisure Hour I set 
forth the hopes of the Vatican that the mission, 
headed by Judge Taft, Civil Governor of the 
Philippines, sent to Rome to treat with the 
Holy See about religious questions in the archi- 
pelago, might be a first step towards the estab- 
lishment of some kind of semi-official diplomatic 
relations with the Washington Government. 
From the very beginning, however, the Gover- 
nor made it understood that all political aspects 
must be eliminated from his mission, it having 
merely a business intent totally unconnected 
with politics, and, consequently, entirely with- 
out diplomatic character. The declarations on 
this subject, made directly or indirectly to the 
Vatican, went so far as to state that the mission 
must on no account be regarded as an American 
recognition of the papal policy towards Italy, 
which was altogether superfluous, as, even if 
there were those at the Vatican who would have 
liked to give it this complexion, it would have 
been impossible to make the world in general 
give it credence. Nor would, as some seem to 
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believe, the establishment of diplomatic relations 
offend Italy in the least, as, on the contrary, 
what the latter wishes to demonstrate is that the 
fall of the Temporal Power has not in any way 
deprived the Pope of his liberty and independ- 
ence, and that he still continues to enjoy the 
prerogatives of a sovereign, granted to him by 
the Italian Law of Guarantees. Thus it is that 
even the allies of Italy keep special representa- 
tives accredited to the Holy See, Germany 
having a Prussian and Bavarian Legation, and 
Austria an Embassy, while the King of Portu- 
gal, who is a cousin of the King of Italy, main- 
tains an Embassy to the Vatican and only a 
Legation to the Quirinal. 

Still the action of the United States in send- 
ing so high a personage as Judge Taft, whose 
authority is unlimited in Philippine affairs, is 
certainly a new departure, which makes the 
non-Catholic Americans fear the influence which 
it may have in their country, and the future 
relations between their State and the different 
churches, This fear is more justifiable when 
one considers that, besides the mere fact of the 
Philippine question in which Governor Taft has 
acted as intermediary between the Secretary of 
State in Washington and the Secretary of State 
of the Vatican, he was charged with the special 
mission of congratulating Leo XIII. on the 25th 
anniversary of his Pontificate, and of presenting 
him with an autograph letter of President Roose- 
velt and a set of the literary works of the latter. 
Such a step, which puts the mission of Taft on 
a par with that of Lord Denbigh for the same 
purpose, has no precedent in the United States. 
For, although at the former Jubilee of Leo 
XIII. Monsignor Ryan, Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia, conveyed the congratulations of Presid- 
ent Cleveland to the Pontiff, and presented him 
with a copy of the American Constitution, his 
charge was of a totally different character, as he 
was already in Rome and had no letter accredit- 
ing him in any way. 

The first negotiations about the Philippines 
were begun immediately after the Hispano- 
American war, when the Washington Govern- 
ment, seeing the necessity of an understanding 
with the Vatican in order to facilitate a definite 
settlement of affairs in the Islands, represented 
their desires to the Holy See through Cardinal 
Gibbons, the chief point being the withdrawal 
of the Spanish Friars, who are justly disliked by 
the natives. The Vatican seemed toagree toall 
the propositions, and Monsignor Chapelle was 
sent to Manila as Apostolic Delegate, with the 
apparent object of carrying out the reforms 
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desired by the United States, but once there, he 
was soon in conflict with the American author- 
ities, so that he had to be recalled. By this time 
it was understood in Washington that the 
Vatican intended both to leave the Friars in the 
Philippines, and to retain for them as much as 
possible the influence which they had always 
had in public affairs there. They supported 
these views by saying that the expulsion of the 
Friars would mean the loss of the 6,559,900 
Roman Catholics which, according to the Church 
Register, exist in the archipelago, as, there 
being no other clergy acquainted with the 
language and habits of the natives, the latter 
would be left for more than a generation with- 
out priests, and the curb of religion. Of course 
there are native priests, but as they are only 
650 and the parishes and missions amount to 
967, it is not necessary to point out their 
inadequacy. 

These were the official reasons given, but 
behind the scenes—and at the Vatican there is 
always a behind the scenes—there was another, 
the Conclave. The Friars have in Rome strong 
supporters in the persons of the Generals of their 
Orders, these fellow-monks who occupy high 
positions, and the Jesuits, so that in the Sacred 
College alone there are eight Cardinals directly 
interested in their favour, besides the Spanish 
ones, so making a strong and influential group 
among those who will have to choose the new 
Pope, to the election of whom, given the age of 
Leo XIII., they may have to proceed at any 
moment. It is not a mystery to any one that 
although there is not an instance of a Secretary 
of State being nominated to succeed the Pontiff 
whom he served, still Cardinal Rampolla will be 
one of the first candidates in the future Con- 
clave. Thus his reluctance to take any of the 
measures proposed by the United States is ex- 
plainable, as to offend the party favourable to 
the Friars would mean a formidable opposition 
to his candidature. 

Governor Taft, in his quick and business-like 
way, has offered peace or war on the following 
conditions : Withdrawal of the Friars, purchase 
of their property in land, and an indemnity to 
be paid for the occupation of ecclesiastical build- 
ings by American troops. The Governor sustains 
that the difficulty set forth by the Vatican 
with regard to the removal of the Friars is lack- 
ing in foundation, as, since the revolution of the 
Filipinos in 1898 against the monks as repre- 
sentatives of the Spanish oppression, the latter 
have been prevented from returning to their 
parishes, where their presence even now would 
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be the signal for fresh uprisings. In fact, there 
are Friars in only about ten parishes, where they 
are protected by the American troops, so it is not 
a question of putting them out, but merely of 
continuing their absence in their own interests. 
The other difficulty of sending a new clergy, 
preferably American, is not so great as repre- 
sented, as, from an inquiry made by Governor 
Taft, it appears that the Friars themselves admit 
that, on account of the primitive construction of 
the different dialects spoken in the archipelago, 
four months are enough to understand the 
natives and make oneself understood, while 
eight are ample to render a priest familiar with 
all the customs of the Filipinos, and to be able 
to preach. 

The purchase of the land is rendered indis- 
pensable by the fact that now it is entirely in 
the hands of the religious orders, who, having 
no money to cultivate it, scarcely get anything 
out of it, but prevent others from doing so and 
thus adding to the prosperity of the country. 
To estimate the value of this property Governor 
Taft proposes a commission of arbitrators, com- 
posed of one member chosen by the Washington 
Government, one by the Vatican, and the two 
agreeing on the choice of a third. It is true 
that in the treaty of Paris, by which the Philip- 
pines were passed over to the United States, the 
latter pledge themselves to respect and protect 
property as it was, but this will not keep them 
from expropriating the land possessed by the 
Friars for purposes of public utility. 

s. c. (Rome). 


America’s Great Coalfield 

THE great development of the iron and steel 
industry in Pittsburgh, and at other places in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, is due to the fact that 
a vast field of bituminous or soft coal extends 
over a large part of these States, and also over 
the neighbouring States of Maryland and West 
Virginia. When pig-iron was first made in the 
United States, as in England, charcoal was the 
fuel used in the blast-furnaces. About 1825 a 
vein of coal, known as Block Coal, was first 
worked. It was of very fine quality, coming 
from the mine in blocks remarkable for their 
strength and fibre; and about 1840 this coal 
was first used in place of charcoal in the fur- 
naces at Lowellsville, in Ohio, sixty miles to 
the north-west of Pittsburgh, the modern 
metropolis of the United States steel country. 
Owing to its purity it was found feasible to use 
this coal in the blast-furnaces without coking. 
For twenty-five years this coal was exclusively 
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used in the blast-furnaces, and its partial use 
has been continued until recently, when its 
place had to be taken by other coal or coke, 
owing to the exhaustion of its known areas. 
None of the other coals of the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio coalfield has proved quite equal to the 
Block Coal, although there are several varieties 
still mined that are sufficiently pure to be used 
without coking. Of these, the Wellston and 
Lower and Middle Kittanning veins are con- 
sidered to have reached their best development. 
The Middle Kittanning comes in seams from 
one foot to ten feet thick, and yielded in 1900 an 
output of nearly seven and a half million tons. 
All this coal is mined with the pick, machine- 
mining having been tried unsuccessfully. Until 
1877 all coal in the United States, as in Eng- 
land, was pick-mined, and the skilled miners 
were nearly all from England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Germany. In 1877 the first machine for 
mining coal was introduced into a mine in 
Nelsonville, Ohio, and by 1881 great advances 
had been made in the construction of the 
machines. In 1899 there were machines at 
work in thirteen of the mines in the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania coalfield, and the production of 
machine-mined coal was 900,000 tons a year. 
In that year electrical power was first applied 
to coal-mining, and the extension of the use of 
the machines was enormous, At the close of 
1900, ninety-four mines were using 385 mining- 
machines, and the output of machine-mined 
coal that year was 6,200,000 tons, though many 
of the machines had been at work for only a 
fraction of the year. The coal best adapted for 
machine-mining is the Upper Freeport, with 
seams of an average of seven feet, and the 
Pittsburgh No. 8, with seams of an average of 
four to six feet. The average cost of mining 
the coal and loading it into the railway wagons 
in the various districts of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio is estimated at 4s. 33d. aton. The whole 
output in 1900 of this coalfield was 19,000,000 
tons, and it is estimated that this may be in- 
creased in the next few years by two and a half 
million tons. The coal has an enormous market 
near at hand in the iron-making region. It is 
also sent in barges down the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi as far as New Orleans, and on the Great 
Lakes north-east and north-west, both to the 
Lake States and to the neighbouring provinces 
of the Dominion of Canada.—a. G. P. 
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The Smoke Nuisance in American 
Cities 

WuiteE Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and other 
manufacturing cities of the Middle Western 
States have long had a reputation for sootiness 
and griminess equal to that of any English 
manufacturing towns, the towns and cities of 
the Eastern States have until recently been free 
from any such reproach. In the early days, the 
large use of water-power in manufacturing, and, 
since the needs of the factories outgrew the 
water-power, the use of anthracite coal, account 
for this freedom of American cities from soot 
and the clearness and purity of American city 
atmospheres. Of late years, however, soft coal 
has begun to come into very general use for 
manufacturing, even in the east; and in Bosten 
and Hartford people are awakening to the fact 
that some effort must be made to abate the 


‘smoke nuisance, or their cities will lose their 


good reputation. At the present time, Boston 
has a smoke law permitting black smoke for 
five minutes at a time, and for an aggregate of 
three hours in twelve. This law is considered 
entirely unsatisfactory, and a movement is on 
foot to prohibit black smoke entirely, and to 
compel every manufactory to prevent or con- 
sume its smoke. New York already has such 
a law, and the law is well enforced, to the ad- 
vantage of the atmosphere, which is probably 
the clearest and purest of any great city either 
in America or England. The railroads entering 
New York are compelled to use coke instead 
of soft coal to bring the trains within and 
take them out of the city limits. Since 1898, 
when the smoke law was first actively enforced, 
there has been collected in fines the amount of 
$1550, a very trivial sum in view of the fact 
that the smoke nuisance has been practically 
abolished. In discussing the desirability of a 
similar law for Boston, emphasis has been laid 
on the fact that “it pays to be good’’—that it 
is a real saving to manufacturers to use such 
appliances as will insure thorough combustion 
to save the amount of coal that is now wasted 
in the form of black smoke, and a still greater 
saving to the city generally in the better pre- 
servation of buildings and trees, while to 
individual citizens there is the greatest saving 
of all, as every householder who has experienced 
a change from a clean city to a smoky one can 
testify.—A. G. P. 
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Light from Bacteria 


SEVERAL months ago a short account was 
given in these columns of Mr. J. E, Barnard’s 
investigations of luminous bacteria and the 
source of their luminosity. By his courtesy we 
are able to give reproductions of two photographs 
obtained entirely by the light of these lowly 
organisms. The first picture shows a glass 
flask containing a solution in which luminous 
bacteria are growing. The light thus produced 
is sufficient to read by, and it can be kept up 
for hours together, by blowing a stream of air 
through the fluid in the flask. To obtain the 
second picture, a portrait of Lord Lister was 
placed near several tubes and other vessels 
containing the luminous bacteria, and a camera 
was focussed upon it. The photographic plate 
had to be exposed to the illuminated portrait 
for several hours, in order to obtain the result 
here represented, because although the bacteria 
give out plenty of light to the eye, they are 
remarkably deficient in rays which affect the 
sensitive plate of the photographer. This in 
itself is a very interesting fact, and it affords 
another instance of economy in nature. There 
would be no advantage in the organisms 
emitting invisible rays; therefore none are 
produced. The bacteria require certain nutri- 
ment, together with air or oxygen; and as 
the result of the absorption of these they give 
out light. The food and air used by human 
beings produce heat; which keeps the tempera- 
ture of the body practically uniform. In the 
bacteria studied by Mr. Barnard the effect of 
the chemical combustion in the cells is to produce 





FLASK CONTAINING LUMINOUS BACTERIA 


(Photographed by their own light. ) 
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PORTRAIT COPIED IN THE LIGHT OF BACTERIA 


luminosity instead of heat. The light of the 
fire-fly is also of the same perfect character, 
that 1s, the rays are all luminous, whereas in 
any artificial light invisible rays are present in 
very large proportion, and they all represent a 
waste of energy. So far as the production of 
light is concerned, luminous bacteria and the 
fire-fly are much more efficient than any artificial 
means of illumination yet known; for they 
produce light without heat or other invisible 
rays, and in this respect are far in advance of 
lamps of every kind. 


The most Sensitive Thermometer 
For purposes of indicating degrees of heat 
and cold, the ordinary house or garden ther- 
mometers are sufficient. For finding the tem- 
perature of the body, the physician uses a more 
delicate instrument, which enables him to 
estimate fractions of a degree; but all instru- 
ments of this kind are merely rough contrivances 
in comparison with many thermometers used in 
scientific work. Several years ago Professor 
S. P. Langley devised an instrument by means 
of which a change of temperature of less than 
one-hundred-thousandth of a degree could be 
recognised. This was a noteworthy accomplish- 
ment, but he now announces that it has been 
greatly exceeded, for by perfecting various parts 
of the apparatus, he has found it possible to 
detect a difference of temperature so small as one- 
hundred-millionth ofa degree. By means of this 
instrument, Professor Langley has studied the 
radiations of the moon, and he finds that to a 
large extent they are not the sun’s rays reflected 




















by the surface. Though the moon is not self- 
luminous, and the light by which we see it is 
reflected sunlight, a large proportion of non- 
luminous rays—amounting, in fact, to more than 
one-half of the total radiation—comes from the 
lunar soil itself. The heat of the sun penetrates 
the soil to some extent, and by means of Professor 
Langley’s sensitive thermometer it is possible to 
distinguish between the rays afterwards given 
out by the lunar rocks and those directly 
reflected from the surface. This investigation is 
still being carried on as opportunity occurs, so 
further information upon the radiations of the 
moon may be expected. 


Reproduction of Natural Colours by 
Photography 

Mvcu misconception exists as to the position 
of the problem of reproducing natural colours 
by photography. It may be said at once that 
no means has yet been found of a upon 
a photographic paper the colours seen by the 
camera. It is, however, possible to produce 
lantern slides which will show the colours of 
objects photographed in their natural beauty 
To do this, three negatives must be taken of the 
objectthrough threescreens, coloured respectively 
red, green, and blue-violet, these being the three 
primary colour sensations. From each of these 
negatives a positive is made upon a film having 
the same colour as the corresponding screen 
through which the negative was obtained. When 
the three coloured films produced in this way 
are placed exactly in front of one another and 
bound up together, the lantern slide thus 
obtained reproduces exactly the form and colour 
of the things photographed. Messrs, Sanger 
Shepherd and Co, have devised a camera by 
means of which the three negatives can be 
obtained through a single lens at one exposure, 
so that itis within the power of any photographer 
to obtain colour photographs which can be 
used in the lantern. There is no real difficulty, 
and the results of the work are strikingly 
beautiful. Instead of placing three coloured 
positives in contact with one another, the same 
coloured effect can be produced by making three 
lantern slides from the negatives and projecting 
them together through a triple lantern having 
suitably coloured screens in them. The combin- 
ation of tints reproduces the colours originally 
filtered through the screens in the camera. 
What is called three-colour printing depends 
upon the same principle. Three blocks are 
made from the negatives corresponding to the 
three colour sensations, and the pictures are 
produced by printing from them in coincidence, 
with inks of suitable colours. It is therefore 
possible to obtain a picture in colour by photo- 
graphic methods, without any hand-painting, 
but it can scarcely be said that the process has 
yet reached perfection. 


Curvature of the Earth’s Surface 
Mr. H. Yutz Otpuam has recently repeated 
an interesting experiment, to demonstrate the 
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curved form of the surface of a water-surface on 
the earth. Assuming that the earth is more or 
less globular in form, then the ends of a long 
strip of water must be lower than the middle 
to an extent which ought to be measurable. 
There are still people who believe that the earth 
is flat, in which case, of course, the level of the 
strip of water would be the same throughout 
its whole length. To test whether this is the 
case or not, Dr. Russell Wallace thirty years 
ago performed a well-known experiment on 
the Bedford Level, which is a long stretch of 
water on the Fens, north of Ely. Mr. Oldham 
has now carried out a series of similar 
experiments, with the special object of obtain- 
ing photographic records of the results. 
A six-mile stretch of the old Bedford river 
between Welney and Denver was selected, as 
it is perfectly straight, has a bridge at each 
end, and an uninterrupted view between. The 
height of the parapet on Welney bridge above the 
water-surface was measured, and a mark made 
at exactly the same height above the water-level 
at the Denver bridge. Midway between the 
two, that is, three miles from each bridge, a 
pole was set up in the water and a mark was 
made at the same height above the water-surface 
as the marks on the two bridges. A telescope 
was then directed from the parapet on the 
Welney bridge to the mark made on the Denver 
bridge ; and the mark on the pole between them 
was seen to stand up about six feet above the 
line ofsight. As this is the amount of curvature 
which would be produced on a water-surface on 
a globe nearly eight thousand miles in diameter, 
the experiment provides aconvincing demonstra- 
tion of the curved form of the earth’s surface. 


Autographs of Earthquakes 
ProFEssOR J. MILNE, the greatest English 
authority on earthquakes, has described in 
Nature the automatic records obtained at Shide, 
Isle of Wight, of the great earthquake in 
Guatemala, on April 19th. This autograph is 
here reproduced, and it affords striking evidence 
of the transmission of great shocks through the 
earth’s crust. The instrument by means of 
which the record was obtained consists essenti- 
ally of a long boom hinged at one end, while 
under the free end a strip of photographic paper 
is kept in constant movement by a clockwork 
contrivance. So long as the ground is still, the 
record obtained as the paper passes under the 
free end of the horizontal boom is a straight 
line, but if the earth shakes, the paper swings 
to and fro with it, and as the end of the boom 
remains practically steady an autograph of the 
earth movements is obtained. An important 
fact which Professor Milne has discovered is 
that every earthquake record shows a number 
of small movements or tremors before the vibra- 
tion due to the main shock. If the disturb- 
ance is not far away, these preliminary shivers 
only extend over a short time before the main 
shock reaches the earthquake station. If, how- 
ever, the earthquake occurs a long distance 
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AUTOGRAPH OF GUATEMALA EARTHQUAKE, OBTAINED AT SHIDE, ISLE OF WIGHT 








away, the duration of the tremors is much that this is the ingredient which causes the 
longer. In the accompanying record of the destruction of the fishes. Water containing so 
Guatemala earthquake, it will be noticed that small a proportion of spurge extract as one per 
the earth began to tremble at Shide three- cent. is fatal to salmon or trout in four or five 
quarters of an hour before the main shock hours, death being caused by inflammation of 
arrived. The complete autograph took three the gills, and consequent stoppage of the cir- 
hours to write, though the shock which caused culation of blood. Fish killed in this way 
the damage in Guatemala only lasted half a can be eaten without any fear, or can be 


minute. placed upon the market as if they had been 
captured in legal fashion. Dr. Kyle’s observ- 
The Prevalence of Gales ations suggest, however, that it might be 


Mr. F. J. Bropiz has recently described to possible to distinguish fish killed by spurge by 
the Royal Meteorological Society the results of | examining the gills. 
an investigation of all the gales which occurred a , 
on the coasts of the British Isles during the last Electricity in the Air 
thirty years of the nineteenth century. The THERE is always a certain amount of elec- 
total number of gales of all kinds dealt with was__ tricity in the air, though the kind varies from 
1455, that is, on the average, nearly fifty a year. time to time. Recent investigations seem to 
The worst year was 1883, while the quietest was show that systematic study of the electrical 
1889. It appears that at all seasonsof the year, condition of the atmosphere may be used as an 
except the summer, more gales come from the index to the character of forthcoming weather. 
south-west than any other quarter. About It is easy to understand that distant thunder- 
forty-three per cent. of the storms which visit storms can be detected before they actually pass 
our coast advance from some point of the com- overa place; and instruments have been set up 
pass between south and south-west, and travel on the Continent with the express purpose of 
towards some point lying between north and obtaining early notice of the approach of such 
north-east. Nearly forty per cent. move towards disturbances. Hailstorms, which are related to 
the east, while less than one per cent. move electrical effects, can be detected in the same 
westwards. Thedisturbance travels asa whole way. Attempts are being made to discover 
at arate of about twenty-four miles an hour, — electrical changes which are precursors of other 
but it sometimes moves with a velocity of fifty aspects of weather. Mr. C. T. R. Wilson, who 
or sixty miles an hour. The highest wind has for some time been investigating atmo- 
velocity recorded by trustworthy instruments spheric electricity in connection with our 
was seventy-eight miles an hour, during astorm Meteorological Office, finds that there is always 


which occurred on December 22nd, 1894. one kind of electricity present when the weather 
Pl d is fine, and the opposite kind when rain is fall- 
ant-extract used to Procure . ing or is about to fall. Practically all cases 
Salmon when the general electrical condition of the 


THE Irish peasantry inclined to fish-poaching atmosphere becomes reversed are connected 
have for some years employed a simple method with changes from fine to rainy weather. 
of procuring salmon and trout by means of the Clouds alone do not cause any change in the 
spurge plant. The plant, cut into small pieces kind of electricity, but only clouds associated 
and pounded with stones, or simply trampled with rain. Water seems, indeed, to condense 
upon at some convenient spot on a river, forms much more readily upon atmospheric particles 
an emulsion in the water which, being swept charged with one kind of electricity than upon 
downward into the pools, carries death to all those charged with the other kind; so that if 
fishes in its course. The fatal effect of this it were possible to control the electrical con- 
plant-extract upon fishes is known in other dition of the air at any place, passing clouds 
countries besides Ireland, but to what active might be made to precipitate their moisture as 
— this effect is due has only recently rain when desired. But putting aside this rain- 

een investigated by Dr. H. M. Kyle, of St. making possibility, there is reason for believing 
Andrews University. Among the constituents that a fuller knowledge of atmospheric elec- 
of a solution made from the spurge plant is tricity may lead to results of real service in 
tannic acid, and the investigations have shown connection with weather prediction. 
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Author and Critic 


THE novelist Black cared nothing for current 
criticism, and did not read the criticisms on his 
books. ‘* Why should I do so?” he said more 
than once. ‘‘ These gentlemen spend an hour 
or two in giving their opinions of a work to 
which I have devoted months of thought and 
toil. How can they tell me anything that I do 
not know beforehand? As a matter of fact, 
their criticisms are, as a rule, either obvious or 
foolish. I suppose that, as a business man, I 
ought to read what they have to say if they had 
any effect upon my own readers; but I have 
got an audience now—as large an audience as I 
want—and I find that it cares as little for what 
the reviewers say of me as I do myself.” 


The old Chain Pier, Brighton 

“ THE old chain pier became to William Black, 
as it were, the quarter-deck of his ship, to which 
he could retire when he wished to commune 
with himself. Here, accordingly, he might be 
seen in all weathers, tramping monotonously to 
and fro by the hour at a stretch. The keepers 
of the pier and of the old-fashioned little shops 
at the entrance soon became accustomed to the 
sight, and learned that when Black was pro- 
menading in this fashion he must on no account 
be disturbed. For the chain pier became his 
favourite resort when he was beating out in his 
brain the story upon which he was engaged. . . . 
The first germ of each successive novel, even 
the first crude outline of the plot, might be 
formed anywhere; but from the time when he 
made his home at Brighton all his novels were 
really composed, thought out, and prepared for 
the final stage of writing during those restless 
tramps on the old chain pier.”—IVilliam Black, 
Novelist: A Biography, by Wemyss Reid (Cassell). 


A Fact for All Sorts and Conditions 
of Creed 


‘‘T HAVE had twenty-one years’ experience 
amongst natives. I have seen the semi-civilised 
and the uncivilised; I have lived with the 
Christian native, and I have lived, dined, and 
slept with the cannibal. I have visited the 
islands of the New Hebrides, which I sincerely 
trust will not be handed over to the tender 
mercies of France; I have visited the Loyalty 
Group, I have seen the work of missions in the 
Samoan Group, I know all the islands of the 
Society Group, I have lived for ten years in the 
Hervey Group, I know a few of the groups 
close on the line, and for at least nine years of 
my life I have lived with the savages of New 
Guinea ; but I have never yet met with a single 
man or woman, ora single people, that your 
civilisation without Christianity has civilised. 
For God's sake let it be done at once! Gospel 
and commerce; but remember this, it must be 
the Gospel first. Wherever there has been the 
slightest spark of civilisation in the Southern 
Seas it has been because the Gospel has been 
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ar yor there, and wherever you find in the 
sland of New Guinea a friendly people, or a 
people that will welcome you, there the mission- 
aries of the Cross have been preaching Christ. 
Civilisation! The rampart can only be stormed 
by those who carry the Cross,” — James 
Chalmers. 


History of the Warren Family 

THE numerous members of the Warren family 
and those who are interested in antiquarian 
research will welcome a book which has been 
—— for private circulation (price 10s, 6d.) 

y the firm of Richard Clay and Sons, the 
printers of 7'he Leisure Hour. It is entitled ‘‘ A 
History and Genealogy of the Warren Family tn 
Normandy, Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Holland, Tuscany, United States of America, etc. 
>. 912—1902),” by the Rey. Thomas Warren. 

any interesting anecdotes and complete pedi- 
grees are given of the various branches of the 
family, of which the founder was William de 
Warrenne, a young Norman noble who accom- 
panied William the Conqueror to England, dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Hastings, 
and married Gundreda, fifth daughter of the 
Conqueror. One of the most notable represent- 
atives of the family to-day is Lieut.-General Sir 
Charles Warren of South African fame. The 
book, on which the labour of years must have 
been spent, may be had from the author, Rey. 
Thomas Warren, 29, Gipsy Hill, London, 8.E. 


“Six and Eightpence”’ 

WHEN our solicitor asks us to pay this 
amount, we do not for a moment imagine it to 
be the result of a careful calculation of time 
and trouble and their value in coin of the 
realm; we know it to be a purely conventional 
sum, representing no exact equivalent, and we 
have had plenty of time to get used to this odd 
and singular charge, for it has in this form 
pervaded English life in three distinctly different 
ways and meanings for the last four centuries. 

The meaning which is too familiar in the 
twentieth century is of course the solicitor’s 
fee. Whether his advice is always worth the 
cryptic sum he charges for it depends very much 
on circumstances. It has happened, maybe, 
not to be worth a rap—another singular and 
inconceivable minimum of value, being a 
counterfeit Irish halfpenny of the time of George 
the First. Inconsiderableness can no further go. 

It was no doubt considered a crime to debase 
even so insignificant a coin as an Irish halfpenny, 
but it may not have been a hanging matter for 
all that, for coming now to the second meaning 
of 6s. 8d., this was in the sixteenth century 
the limit below which no man could be sent to 
the gallows. The authority for this statement 
is no less a personage than Oliver Cromwell, 
who, in addressing his parliament on September 
17th, 1656, made the following remark on the 
subject: ‘‘To hang a man for a trifle, for 6s. 8d. 
and I know not what, and to acquit murder! 
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This is the ministration of the law, through the 
ill-framing of it.” Though in his highness’s 
opinion the law was “an ungodly jungle,” he 
said this more in sorrow than in anger, and 
perhaps, like David, in his haste, for he knew 
very well that in the very bad old days the 
limit was as low as 4d.! The Lord Protector 
ought to have congratulated his parliament on 
their undoubted advance in civilisation. 

The third meaning of 6s, 8d. was for its time 
the most sensible of all, and had a distinct 
equivalent which we may well regret it has not 
now. In the sixteenth century it was enacted 
that this should be the legal value of the 
quarter of wheat. Those were beautiful times ! 
A reasonable price was fixed for everything— 
beef 3d. a pound, and good beef too. A pig 
must be sold for 4d., and, strange to say, 
this was also the value of a goose. A 
chicken cost 1d., not a farthing less; strong 
beer 1d. a gallon, small beer $d., and so 
on. And if a shopkeeper should have the 
audacity to ask more, you had only to go to the 
nearest justice of the peace, who at once stepped 
behind the counter of the contumacious trades- 
man and with his own hands delivered to you 
what you wanted, at the regulation price! 

When wheat fell below this price, as some- 
times happened, the merchants of the City of 
London were allowed to export it, but not other- 
wise. Perhaps they were forced to import the 
article when its value rose above 6s. 8d.; it is 
most likely, for the king and his minister in- 
terfered with everything. When the cloth 
merchants of the City, expecting political 
troubles, would not buy stock of the cloth- 
makers, Cardinal Wolsey called them before 
him and said, ‘‘ What manner of men be you?” 
This was an unpleasant beginning, but worse 
followed. ‘I tell you that the king straitly 
commandeth you to buy their cloths as before- 
time you have been accustomed to do, upon 
pain of his high displeasure.” 

Free Trade was a long way off under the 
circumstances, In the Act of Henry VIIL, 
directing justices to go behind the counter, the 
shopkeepers are distinctly told they must ‘‘ not 
intend their own singular and unreasonable 
lucres and profits, to have larger and higher 
prices to be set according to their insatiable 
appetites and minds.” Hard words, my masters ! 
But they probably broke no bones, for no despot 
can successfully meddle with the laws of demand 
and supply in the long run. Returning now to 
our 6s. 8d., its origin is simple enough. It was 
the gold noble of Edward I1I., which for a short 
time was worth that amount. When, however, 
the noble increased in value, Edward IV. issued, 
for 6s. 8d., a coin called an angel, and henceforth 
the noble became a half-sovereign or 10s. It is 
therefore quite correct to say that 6s. 8d. has 


nearly always been an imaginary charge. Vor 
that matter so is our present guinea. The 


original guinea, when Charles I. coined it, was a 
sovereign worth just 20s. and no more, and was 
merely so called because the gold came from 
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an angel, he is very moderate, for he might have 
charged you a noble. 

Still, when all is said and done, there is some- 
thing uncanny about 6s. 8d. At the last meet- 
ing of an important cycle company, the chair- 
man made the singular statement that their 
profits were never moro than 6s. 8d. per machine! 
Here we have nothing to do with nobles, angels, 
or statutes ; the weird sum seems inevitable, 

M. R. 


Astronomical Notes for August 

On the 1st day of this month the Sun rises, in 
the latitude of Greenwich, at 4h. 25m. in the 
morning, and sets at 7h. 46m. in the evening; 
on the 11th he rises at 4h. 40m., and sets at 
Th. 29m.; and on the 21st he rises at 4h. 56m., 
and sets at 7h. 9m. The Moon will become New 
at 8h. 17m., Greenwich time, on the evening of 
the 3rd; enter her First Quarter at 4h, 24m. on 
the morning of the 11th; become Full at 6h. 
3m. on that of the 19th; and enter her Last 
Quarter at 11h. 5m. on that of the 26th. She 
will be in perigee, or nearest the Earth, about a 
quarter past 6 o’clock on the evening of the Ist; 
in apogee, or farthest from us, about a quarter 
past 4 on the afternoon of the 13th; and in 
perigee again at half-past 7 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 29th. No eclipses aro due this 
month, and the only special phenomenon is an 
occultation of Alpha Libre, a star of the third 
magnitude, on the evening of the 10th, the dis- 
appearance at the Moon’s dark limb taking 
place at 8h. 41m., and the re-appearance at the 
bright limb at 9h. 35m. The planet Mercury 
will be at superior conjunction with the Sun on 
the 11th, but will become visible in the evening 
towards the end of the month, situated in the 
eastern part of the constellation Leo. Venus 
continues to be visible in the morning, moving 
in a north-easterly direction through the con- 
stellations Gemini and Cancer, and passing very 
near Delta Geminorum on the 9th, but later 
some distance to the south of the bright stars 
Castor and Pollux. Mars (as mentioned last 
month) will be in conjunction with Venus on 
the morning of the 1st, but, moving Jess rapidly 
towards the east, will be near Delta Geminorum 
on the 15th, and not reach the constellation 
Cancer until very nearly the end of the month. 
Jupiter is in opposition to the Sun on the Sth, 
and above the horizon all night, situated in the 
constellation Capricornus, and moving slowly in 
a westerly direction; he will be in conjunction 
with the Moon (then approaching her Full) on 
the morning of the 18th. Saturn is in the east- 
ern part of Sagittarius; he will be due south 
at 10 o'clock in the evening on the 16th, and 
at 9 o'clock on the 30th. The August meteors 
may be looked for from the 8th to the 12th, 
and will probably be most numerous on the 
10th, but the bright Moon in the evening will 
render them somewhat less conspicuous. 

Ww. T. LYNN. 
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Women’s Interests 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


K. St. W.—There is surely a certain want of 
logic in the assumption that because Joseph and 
Daniel of Israel were interpreters of dreams, 
which in their day were so marvellous that 
obviously they were a method of conveying to 
man the intentions and wishes of the Deity, 
therefore the study of palmistry as a means of 
forecasting future events is justifiable, and the 
conclusions to be reached by it credible. The 
savage reads occult meanings into all natural 
manifestations ; it is not an evidence of progress 
to revert to the superstitions of barbarism. It 
is admissible that certain palmists are sincere in 
their quest of knowledge by means of their art, 
but astrologers and alchemists were the same, 
yet their studies conferred no direct benefit on 
either the individual or the race. Man’s destiny 
is not written in his hand in the sense you 
mean; if the lines of the hand are a record of 
past events it is difficult to see their scientific 
value, since the individual is already aware of 
her past history. We no longer think that the 
planetary system fulfils the puerile mission of 
indicating to the individual whether he will 
make a fuss or a failure in his generation, and 
the palmist who undertakes to tell of coming 
events from the lines of the palm is a mis- 
chievous charlatan. We are not at all likely 
to ‘ think God’s thoughts after Him”’—and the 
use of the words in this connection seems highly 
irreverent—by setting girls to count the 
wrinkles and creases in their palms. It is 
possible, even probable, that health or emotion 
leaves marks on the entire person, as has been 
already stated. Physicians examine the tongue 
for affections of the liver, and the nails and 
gums in anemic subjects, but they do not under- 
take, from this survey, to tell if the patient will 
marry money, or will meet her fate in an omni- 
bus. If palmists studied the lines of the hand 
for indications of nerve or brain conditions, 
their labours would be entitled to, and possibly 
would receive, respectful attention ; their claims 
to powers of divination place them in the cate- 
gory of rogues. There was no suggestion 
offered that palmists jest over their art; on the 
contrary, I feel sure that they pursue it with 
very serious intention—that of making a living 
for themselves. I see no reason to rescind my 
opinion that all fortune-tellers, call themselves 
by what name they may, are a danger to their 
a, and ought to be very severely dealt 
with. 

H. E. M. (Astronomical).— The Astronomisches 
Jahrbuch for the current year can be obtained 
from Mr. David Nutt, 57-59, Long Acre, 
London, W.C., and will be forwarded to Malta, 
post free and registered, for the sum of 13s. 

L. Herbert.—lf an editor had to explain to 
each would-be contributor the merits and de- 
merits of each manuscript that he rejects, I think 
his burdens would veritably be greater that he 
could bear. A rejection may not mean more 


than that the work is unsuited to the publica- 
tion to which it is offered, it may also mean 
that it is not of such outstanding merit as to 
make its way into the mass of accepted MSS. 
waiting their already long-delayed turn to 
appear. Many things, good in themselves, are 
crowded out because multitudes of things, no 
better it may be, but earlier, already hold the 
field. Iwill tell you a secret: what surprises 
me is not that so many pieces of writing are re- 
jected, but that so many are accepted. But to-day 
there is a public for all kinds of written matter, 
and those who have anything to say will reach 
in time the audience that fits them, provided 
they offer it to the kind of publication that 
welcomes their style. This is not always easy 
to find, because many people write, or try to do 
so, whose acquaintance with periodical litera- 
ture is very slight. I heard something lately 
that heel encourage the amateur ; a lady who 
had suffered much at the hands of those respon- 
sible for publications of no particular excellence, 
and weary of rejections, determined in a kind 
of despair to submit one of her wanderers to one 
of the most distinguished periodicals in the 
kingdom. To her surprise the editor welcomed 
the weary one, printed it promptly, and asked 
for more of the same quality. The writer now 
scorns—not unnaturally—the doors at which she 
so long knocked in vain. I suppose when you 
wrote to an editor that you wanted him not to 
accept your MS., but to write you an estimate 
of it, it did not occur to you that you were, 
without any right whatever, asking an entire 
stranger to give you the most valuable thing he 
had in the world-—his time and attention. Had 
he done as you asked, and had his opinion been 
other than you desired, the probabilities are 
that instead of thanking him, you would have 
written to snub him. I will tell you another 
secret: many hard and sometimes bitter dis- 
appointments are necessary to take the conceit 
out of certain sections of the inexperienced. 
But time makes some of us merciful; because I 
was once young and desirous to write, and, it 
may be, bumptious regarding that self-same 
writing, I sympathise with all in like case, so, 
if your MS. is not very long, say under ten 
thousand words, and if you will send it to me, 
at this office, I will read it for you, will return 
it to you, if you will enclose a stamped addressed 
envelope in the parcel, and will tell you either 
by post or in this magazine what I think of the 
literary prospect in your case. Should the MS. be 
of book size, I could not undertake its perusal, 
but you could obtain an expert’s opinion and 
advice from the Society of Authors, 39 Old 
Queen Street, Storey’s Gate, London, W., for a 
guinea fee. 
VERITY. 
Letters requiring answers to be addressed — 
‘ Verity,” c/o Editor, ‘‘ The Leisure Hour,” 
56 Paternoster Row, London, E.c. 
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The Fireside Club 


SEARCH COMPETITION 


Identifications from Dickens 


1. Who had a small face that might have been 
made of walnut-shells, and a large mouth like a 
cat’s without the whiskers? 

2. In what lady’s dignified walk was there ‘a 
touch-me-not-ishness ”’ ? 

3. Where did a young lady run against her own 
hair-dresser who, it seems, was escaping from a 
bear ? 

4. What clean housekeeper had the art of 
making her cleanliness more uncomfortable and 
unacceptable than dirt itself? 

5. What are materially assisted by patent boots, 
lemon-coloured kid gloves and a fur coat collar ? 

6. What was ‘‘an aged bantam at the baker's” 
remarkable for ? 

7. Who drank ‘‘ Thanks to Fortune, and may 
she ever pick out her favourites with equal 
judgment” ? 

8. Who was so zealous an actor that when he 
played Othello he used to black himself all over ? 

9. Who was ‘‘a giant among pigmies, a giant, 
a giant” ? 

10. Who “ put himself on shorter allowance than 
any man in the ship. But his spirit kept him 
fat”? 

11. Who said of learning “I suppose I must 
catch it, like a cough”? 

12. Who calculated that he had eaten in his 
youth at least three horses under the guise of 
polonies and saveloys? 

13. Where could diners reckon on a pair of fowls 
and a cutlet, ‘‘French beans, ‘taturs, tart and 
tidiness”’ ? 

14. Who discovered a singular affinity between 
seeds and corduroys? 

15. Who was ‘‘ pitched neck and crop into the 
world to play at leap-frog with its troubles” ? 

16. Who reflected that ‘‘ probably every new 
and eagerly expected gayment ever put on since 
clothes came in, fell a trifle short of the wearer's 
expectations ” ? 

17. Who pared the mud off his shoes with a five- 
and-twenty-bladed pocket-knife ? 

18. Who was so rough that it was said ‘‘a 
porcupine’s a feather-bed to him”? 

19. Whose voice was as clear as a bell or a 
musical glass ? 

20. What shopowner had no idea what stock 
she had or what the price of anything was? 

21. In what ugly citadel was ‘“ nature as strongly 
bricked out as killing airs and gases were bricked 
in”? 

22. Where, “‘ when one of the four fruit-trees 
produces a larger gooseberry than usual, is it care- 
fully preserved under a wine-glass on the side- 
board for the edification of visitors” ? 

23. Who was the dead image of the sun in old 
wood-cuts ? 

24. Of whom was it complained that ‘‘ First, they 
wouldn’t sing when they were asked, and then 
when everybody fully believed they wouldn’t, they 
would” ? 

25. Whose supreme satisfaction was it, ‘‘ with 
demonstrative humility to grow cabbages in the 
flower-garden ” ? 
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26. Who, looking for lodgings, wanted ‘‘ some- 
thing odd and out of the way, venerable, architec- 
tural, and inconvenient” ? 

27. Who said of gaming “it’s ridiculous, ma’am, 
because the chances are against the players ” ? 

28. Who was ‘‘in the oil and colour line—just of 
age, with a little money, a little business, and a 
little mother” ? 

29. Who smelt of ‘‘lamp-oil, straw, orange-peel, 
horses’ provender, and sawdust ” ? 

30. Who was said to have ‘‘ had her own marriage 
misfortunes to the tune of tens of thousands of 
pounds ” ? 

31. Who in proposing a toast said “‘ Gentlemen, 
my cousin is a man who—who is a relation of my 
own”? 

32. On what joyful occasion was it that ‘‘ the 
cannon burst with a terrific explosion, and made a 
puppy bark”? 

33. What was ‘like looking down the throat of 
Old Time ” ? 

34. Who had a deep sepulchral voice of unusual 
solemnity, and ‘‘ parted his hair on the centre of 
his forehead in the form of a Norman arch ” ? 

35. Who sang no kickshaw ditties, but ‘‘the 
genuine George the Third home-brewed ” ? 

36. Who said ‘It is se absurd to be an engaged 
orphan ” ? 

37. Who might have been hung up for sale at a 
Russian fair as a specimen of a frozen gentleman ? 

38. Who was always selected in virtue of his 
figure to play the military visitors, and the 
speechless noblemen ? 

39. Whose manners were “‘so playful and yet so 
sewerely proper ” ? 

40. Who said, and to whom, “‘ any cat, or kitten, 
that could live with you, ma’am, and not be fond of 
its home, must be a ass, ma’am”’? 


Two Gutyeas of Prize Money offered to com- 
petitors who succeed in answering the foregoing 
questions. Give book and chapter for each, and 
send in to Editor by 15th August, marked outside 
** Fireside Club.” 

Awards for Identifications in the June number (see 
page 710). No one having succeeded in finding all 
these Search Questions, the Editor awards a Book 
Prize to the most nearly successful, M. Ridley, 45 
Longton Grove, Sydenham, 8.E. 

The questions found most puzzling seem to have 
been—No. 9. Lurking at a corner (Bradley Head- 
stone), in Our Mutual Friend. 27. Mr. Wilfer, in 
Our Mutual Friend. 37. Stephen Blackpool, in 
Hard Times. 40. Mr. O’Bleary, in Sketches by Boz. 

Prize-winners may not compete again in these 
search questions. 


ACROSTIC IN VERSE 

A Book Prize of the value of Half-a-Guinea is 
offered for the best Acrostic in seven lines of verse. 
beginning with the successive letters of the name 
“OCTOBER.” That month being the subject of 
the Acrostic. 

Answers in these competitions must reach the 
“Leisure Hour” Office not later than August 12th. 

















Our Chess Page 


Close of Solving Competition. 
Fifteen Guineas still to be won. 


Wir# six more problems our 1902 Competi- 
tion closes. Solutions must be in our hands 
by September 15th from European solvers, and 
by December 31st from those residing in the 
Colonies. 

The first batch of problems, with the rules 
for the competition, was published in the April 
number of The Leisure Hour. 

Problems 17, 18, 19, 20 will be found in the 
Advertisement pages of this number. All the 
problems now given were entered in our last 
tourney, and the criticism of solvers is requested. 


No, 15.—‘‘ Capitola.” 
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WHITE—10 MEN 
White to mate in three moves 


No. 16.—‘‘ Eileen,” 
BLACK—5 MEN 
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WHITE—7 MEN 
White to mate in three moves. 














New Problem Tourney.—We shall shortly 
announce—probably with the first number of the 
new volume of The Leisure Hour (November) 
—a new — tourney, with substantial 
prizes for Home and Foreign composers. 


Mrs. Baird’s Book.—In the chess literature 
of this country nothing has hitherto been pub- 
lished to rival Mrs. Baird’s collection of seven 
hundred problems—published by Sotheran & 
Co. at 10s, 6d. net. Mrs. Baird's reputation as 
a composer is world wide, and this book, com- 
piled with loving care and without hope of gain, 
is a fitting monument to her work. Each 
ren is printed in red and dark-blue on a 
ight-blue diagram nearly three inches square, 
and only two appear on each page. 

A number of pleasing chess designs, invented 
by the authoress, add much to the appearance 
of the book, while the paper and printing leave 
nothing to be desired. 

The problems themselves it is impossible to 
criticise in detail; they are, for the most part, 
delightful creations in which difficulty is sub- 
ordinated to artistic construction ; although 
the solver will find no lack of difficulty either. 

All the problems have stood the test of pub- 
licity, and to few chess columns of any repute 
are the compositions of the authoress unknown. 
Our own readers will remember some bright 
examples published in our page not very long 
ago. 

The edition of the book is strictly limited, and 
there is every indication that it will shortly be 
exhausted. 

The Imperial Chessmen, designed by the 
British Chess Company, Stroud, a set of which 
has been sent to us for winning our correspond- 
ence match, are excellent examples of the chess- 
maker’s art. The size of each piece is relative 
to its value, a principle which is carried out 
in no other English set of chessmen excepting 
the “Improved Royal,” manufactured by the 
same company. The men are made in four 
sizes and vary in price from 9s. to 18s, 6d. 

Correspondence Match Games.—Mr. J. H. 
Blake's award is as follows: Mr, Hooke first 
= (board and men and one guinea), his 

eing “ undoubtedly the best game.” The other 
two prizes (one guinea each) go to Mr. Balson 
and Mr. Tietjen. Their games were almost 
equal in merit, but on the whole the adjudica- 
tor gave the preference to Mr. Balson’s as “ his 
win was secured against the development of 
every white piece.” 

The other four winners on our side met in 
varying degree with less skilled resistance, and 
on that account their victories could not be 
ranked so highly as those of the prize-winners. 

Our cordial thanks are due to Mr. Blake for 
the trouble he took in examining the games, 
and it is only fair to him to say that the long 
delay in announcing the award was not owing 
to any lack of promptitude on his part, but to 
the illness of the Chess Editor. 


All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 56 Paternoster 
Row, London, E.c., and to be marked CHESS 
on the envelope. Competition entries must be 
accompanied by the Eisteddfod Ticket from the 
Contents page. 
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AN AUGUST EVENING 


The Leisure hour Eisteddfod 


COMPETITION 19 
We offer 
TEN BOOK PRIZES 
varying in price from 25s. to 2s. 6d., for the best Criticisms of 
the Contents of The Leisure Hour for the year commencing 
November 1901, and ending with October 1902. 


We invite competitors to state— 
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(1) Their favourite story or stories (not exceeding three) in The 
Leisure Hour as above. 

(2) Their favourite article or articles (not exceeding three) in 
The Leisure Hour as above. 

(3) Their favourite illustration or illustrations (not exceeding 
three) in The Leisure Hour as above. 

(4) Any defects which they have noticed in the twelve monthly 
numbers. 

For further particulars see our July number, p. 800. 
to Colonial readers. 


Open 








